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Professional Motes. 


Mr. Epwarp Cass.teton Ex.iott, who recently 
retired from the Presidency of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors after a 
successful period of office, has received a pre- 
sentation from the members of the London 
staff of his firm as a mark of their esteem and in 
commemoration of his Presidency. The presenta- 
tion took the form of a silver salver bearing the 
following inscription :—“* Presented to Edward 
Cassleton Elliott, Esq., by the London Staff of 
his firm to commemorate his Presidency of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors—1982-1935.”" 


Mr. Frederic Walmsley, Senior Past-President 
of the Society, who has been in public practice 
for 51 years, has retired from the firm of F. 
Walmsley & Co., Incorporated Accountants. 


The practice will be continued by the remaining 
partners, Mr. W. Crompton, F.S.A.A., and Mr. 
W. Harling, A.C.A., A.S.A.A., under the same 
firm name. 

We learn from the Secretary of the Neder- 
landsch Instituut van Accountants that an amal- 
gamation has taken place with the Nederlandsche 
Bond van Accountants and the Nederlandsche 
Organisatie van Accountants whereby the mem- 
bers of these two associations have become 
members of the first-named institute. The 
membership of the joint body now numbers 
about 550. 

We understand that the Sub-Committee of 
the Stock Exchange which was appointed to 
investigate the question of Fixed Trusts has 
been in consultation with the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee and that stringent regulations for control 
of these trusts are being recommended. A final 
draft report is expected to be submitted for the 
approval of the Committee for General Purposes 
in the course of a few days. 


Three important Income Tax decisions have 
been given during the past month by the House 
of Lords. In the case of Astor v. Perry, Mr. Astor 
appealed against the decision of the Court of 
Appeal, referred to in our Professional Notes of 
January, 1934. It may be remembered that the 
appellant, who was resident in this country, had 
created an American settlement under which the 
net income of the trust was to be paid to 
him during his life. The settlement also contained 
a power of revocation which had not, however, 
been exercised. The Inland Revenue Authorities 
claimed Income Tax for the years 1929-30, 1930-31 
and 1981-82 upon the whole of the income arising 
from the Trust under Rule 1 of Case V of Schedule 
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D, on the ground that it came within the pro- 
visions of section 20 of the Finance Act, 1922. This 
section provides that income of which a person 
is able, by means of a power of revocation or 
otherwise without the consent of any other person, 
to obtain the beneficial enjoyment, shall be 
deemed to be the income of such person. It was 
admitted that the trust was governed by 
American law under which the appellant had no 
interest in the specific investments comprised in 
the settlement, but had merely the right to claim 
the balance of the income remaining in the 
Trustees’ hands. 


The Special Commissioners, following the case 
of the Marchioness of Ormonde v. Brown, held that 
section 20 could not be invoked to render the 
appellant liable in respect of the income of a 
foreign trust. They accordingly substituted 
assessments on a remittance basis under Rule 2 
of Case V for the assessments which had been 
made under Rule 1. Their action was upheld 
by Mr. Justice Finlay, but the Court of Appeal 
considered that section 20 was applicable, as the 
settlement contained a valid power of revocation 
which could be exercised by the appellant alone. 
The matter has now come before the House 
of Lords, who have allowed Mr. Astor’s appeal, 
Lord Russell of Killowen dissenting. 


Lord MacMillan, who delivered the leading 
judgment, after pointing out the anomalous 
results which would follow from adopting the 
interpretation which the Inland Revenue au- 
thorities sought to place on section 20, stated 
that in his opinion the words “any income ” 
must be interpreted as meaning “ any income 
liable to Income Tax,” and while he agreed that 
section 20 was a charging section he did not 
consider that it operated to extend the subject 
matter liable to Income Tax but merely sub- 
stituted one person for another as the person 
liable to tax on certain income. 


The second case was that of Simpson v. Grange 
Trust, Limited, in which the Crown appealed 
against the decision of the Court of Appeal who 
had upheld the claim of the Inland Revenue 
authorities that they were entitled to restrict a 
claim in respect of management expenses by 
reference to a notional assessment under Case I 
of Schedule D. Practically the whole of the 
income of the Trust was taxed by deduction at 
the source, and the company claimed repayment 
of tax at the standard rate on the amount of the 
management expenses. By section 33 (1) (a) 


of the Income Tax Act, 1918, it is provided that 
relief in respect of such expenses shall not be 
given so as to make the tax payable less than that 
which would have been paid if the profits had 
been charged in accordance with the rules 
applicable to Case I of Schedule D. It was 
admitted that the Grange Trust -was a non- 
trading company and it was maintained on 
behalf of the company that in the circumstances 
the restriction imposed by section 33 (1) (a) was 
not applicable as the Inland Revenue authorities 
could not elect to assess such a company under 
Case I of Schedule D. The decisions of the lower 
Courts were in favour of the company’s con- 
tention and their views have now been upheld by 
the House of Lords who thereby disagree with 
the Court of Appeal. 


In the third case—that of Birmingham Cor- 
poration v. Barnes—the point at issue was the 
correct interpretation of the words “ actual 
cost ’’ in Rule 6 (6) of Cases I and II of Schedule D. 
The facts of the case were stated in an article in 
our issue of May last when discussing the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal. Briefly they were 
that the Corporation had received contributions 
towards the cost of tramway tracks from the 
Dunlop Rubber Company and also from the 
Government Unemployment Grants Committee, 
and the question was whether, for the purpose of 
calculating wear and tear, these contributions 
should be deducted in arriving at “the sum 
actually expended ” under the provisions of the 
Board of Inland Revenue scheme relating to such 
undertakings. 


After allowances for wear and tear had been 
granted for some ten years it became necessary 
to determine whether any further allowance 
should be made having regard to the contribu- 
tions received, as it is provided by Rule 6 (6) 
that the total wear and tear allowances which a 
person may claim for income tax purposes in 
respect of any machinery or plant is not to 
exceed the “total cost to that person.” In the 
Court of first instance Mr. Justice Finlay decided 
in favour of the Corporation and held that the 
contributions should not be deducted. The Court 
of Appeal by a majority reversed this finding, 
but in the House of Lords Mr. Justice Finlay’s 
decision has now been re-instated. 


In addition to the above cases the House of 
Lords have affirmed the decisions of the Court of 
Appeal in the cases of Rye & Eyre v. The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue and Weight v. 
Salmon, to which reference was made by us in 
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September and October last respectively. The 
former case related to the deduction of Income 
Tax from a sum of money paid in advance to a 
French author resident abroad, on account of 
royalties, and it was decided that the payment 
was a periodical payment within the meaning 
of Rule 21 of the All Schedules Rules and 
was not a lump sum payment. The latter 
case concerned the liability to Income Tax 
of Mr. Harry Salmon, a managing director 
of J. Lyons & Co., Limited, in respect of shares in 
that company which he was allowed to take up 
at par when the market value was about £4. 
It was held that the assessment must be upheld 
as, although the privilege was not money, it 
could be readily converted into money. 


The Court of Session, Edinburgh, had recently 
before it a case in which a testator directed his 
trustees to allow his widow “a free annuity of 
£5,000 ” payable “free of all deductions, in- 
cluding Income Tax and Government Duty 
which shall be paid by my general estate.” It 
was held that the intention of the testator 
could not apply to Sur-tax because it could not 
form a matter of deduction, and it was clear 
that he desired only to guard against deductions 
of (inter alia) Income Tax from the full amount 
of the annuity payable. Accordingly the trustees 
were not bound to pay any Sur-tax assessed on 
the widow in respect of the annuity. The case 
was Trustees of Thomas Prentice v. Mrs. B. M. 
Curtis. 


In what circumstances is a written note or 
memorandum necessary under the provisions of 
section 4 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893? This 
was the question which the Court of Appeal had 
to decide in the case of Robinson v. Graves. Mr. 
Robinson was an artist and his claim was that 
he was commissioned by Mr. Graves to paint the 
portrait of a lady at a cost of 250 guineas. Mr. 
Graves denied that any such order was given 
and pleaded that, as there was no written note 
or memorandum and the subject matter being 
the sale of goods of more than £10 in value, the 
claim could not be enforced. Mr. Justice Acton, 
although finding that the agreement was proved, 
upheld this contention, but on appeal his decision 
has been reversed. 


Lord Justice Greer, in giving judgment, said 
he could imagine nothing more surprising to a 
client who went to an eminent artist to have a 
portrait painted than to be told that he was 
making a bargain with the artist about the sale 


of goods. He did not think it was right to say 
that the painting of a portrait in these circum- 
stances was to be deemed a bargain for the sale 
and purchase of goods. It was an undertaking 
by the artist to exercise such skill as he possessed 
to produce for reward an article which would 
ultimately have to be accepted by the client. 
He quoted previous decisions to show that if the 
substance of the contract was that skill and 
labour had to be exercised for the production of 
an article and that it was ancillary that some 
material would be required, that would be a 
contract for work and labour. He was of opinion 
that in the case under consideration the bargain 
was not one for the sale and purchase of goods 
but a contract for skill and labour. The appeal 
was accordingly allowed. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was called upon last month to decide the meaning 
of the letters “ O.K.,”” which appeared on certain 
delivery orders and invoices signed by the 
manager of a rice mill. Lord Russell, in giving 
judgment, described these letters as “a com- 
mercial barbarism ’”’ which had been in use as 
far back as 1847. The general view, he said, 
seemed to be that the letters hailed from the 
United States and represented aspelling, humorous 
or uneducated, of the words “all correct.” 
Another view was that they represented the 
Choctaw word “ okeh,” which signified “‘ so be 
it.” He said the only conclusion at which their 
Lordships thought it possible to arrive was that 
the letters ‘‘O.K.” on the delivery orders meant | 
that the details contained in the documents were 
correctly given. 


A deputation from the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce last month presented to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer their views 
with regard to taxation matters in relation to the 
forthcoming Budget. Mr. Henry Morgan, 
F.S.A.A., was the spokesman of the deputation. 
He said that in many businesses obsolescence 
was a more important consideration than wear 
and tear, and the Association wished him to 
express the hope that the Chancellor would see 
his way to make such concessions in regard to 
expenditure upon equipment, plant and ma- 
chinery which was subject to obsolescence, as 
would permit of the cost being written off in not 
more than four years. He also pointed out that 
in the case of nearly all businesses it was found 
necessary to set aside out of profits sums for 
development and maintenance and it did not 
appear equitable that profits so set aside, which 
in no sense could be regarded as income, should 
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be subjected to tax. It was admitted that this 
would have to be qualified by safeguards. 

Other reforms advocated were that in Income 
Tax cases when the Crown appealed from the 
decision of the Commissjoners or other tribunal, 
the costs should be borne by the Crown as a 
matter of right and not merely of grace, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Court; also that costs 
of appeals by taxpayers should be allowed as 
business expenses in arriving at assessable profits. 
It was likewise advocated that the scale of 
personal allowances which existed before 1931 
should be fully restored, especially in the case 
of married people. 

The French Finance Minister has issued a 
notice abolishing the French luxury tax, which 
produced an income of nearly £2,500,000 a year. 
The tax was at the rate of 6 per cent. on the sales 
of retail shops of all objects which might be 
considered as articles not of prime necessity. 
It also affected the hotel bills of all visitors to 
France by amounts varying from 3 per cent. to 
13 per cent. according to the class of hotel. The 
tax was so unpopular, not only with visitors but 
also with the French people themselves, that 
arrangements were made for its collection by 
indirect means. It is no surprise, therefore, to 
learn that it is to be dropped. 


= 


THE SOCIETY’S JUBILEE. 


Tus year the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants attains its Jubilee, fifty years having passed 
since its formation in 1885, and arrangements 
have been made for a fitting celebration of the 
event. Sir James Martin, who has taken a leading 
part in the conduct of the Society’s affairs from 
its inception, has accepted the Presidency for the 
occasion and Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, of Liver- 
pool, is acting as Vice-President. The Jubilee 
celebrations commence on Wednesday, April 8rd, 
with a dinner in Guildhall, London, the use 
of which has kindly been granted by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation. It is noteworthy that 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Stephen Killik, is himself an 
Incorporated Accountant (not in practice) and 
President of the London Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Students’ Society, a circumstance that will 
add to the interest of the proceedings and will 
doubtless afford considerable pleasure to Sir 
Stephen himself. A large number of important 
guests have accepted invitations and we under- 
stand that the response of the members has been 


-such that the historic Banqueting Hall will 


be taxed to its utmost capacity. The Lord 


Mayor and the Lady Mayoress (Sir Stephen’s 
daughter, Mrs. Greenland) have also been good 
enough to invite the members and their ladies to 
a reception and dance at the Mansion House on 
the evening of Thursday, April 4th. This, we 
imagine, will be an attractive function, especially 
so to our friends from the provinces who seldom 
have an opportunity of visiting the Lord Mayor’s 
official residence on a festive occasion. 


On the morning of the same day the President, 
Sir James Martin, will address a welcome to the 
visitors and members, and on Friday he will 
give a luncheon to the overseas visitors, while 
he and Lady Martin will be “* At Home ” in the 
afternoon. All these functions will take place 
in the Society’s beautiful Hall on the Victoria 
Embankment. To those who have not seen the 
Hall before, an added pleasure will be in store. 
The celebrations will conclude on Friday evening 
with a Ball at the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, 
which is spacious enough to accommodate a large 
company. 

The arrangements are in the hands of a com- 
mittee consisting of the President, the Vice- 
President, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, Mr. R. Wilson 
Bartlett, Mr. Henry Morgan, Sir Thomas Keens, 
Mr. Walter Holman, and Mr. R. A. Witty, who, 
with the able assistance of the Secretary, Mr. 
Garrett, may be relied upon to do everything 
possible for the pleasure and comfort of the 
members and their friends. In this issue will 
be found a photograph of the members of the 
Organising Committee. 

Special arrangements have been made with a 
number of hotels for the accommodation of 
members and their friends who are travelling to 
London for the occasion. Full particulars as to 
these hotels were published in our March issue. 


Altogether the celebrations give promise of 
being an appropriate mark of the fiftieth year 
of the Society’s activities. 


THE LAW REFORM ACT, 1934. 


AttruoucH the Law Reform (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1984, is only a short measure, it is 
important as it removes certain anomalies in 
common law not applicable in modern life and 
under modern conditions, arising out of the 
application of a very old legal maxim, actio 
personalis moritur cum persona, that is, personal 
actions die with the person. Although with the 
passage of time various legal decisions, and 
in some cases specific statutes, have caused a 
departure from the absolute application of this 
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rule, broadly no action at common law could be 
sustained against or for the estate after the death 
of one or both of the contending principals. 
Roughly, claims in debt, or for breach of contract, 
or in relation to deeds, bonds and other matters, 
have been enforceable after death, as have certain 
claims in respect of property. But generally 
speaking, for all other possible actions, mostly in 
relation to action in tort, such as claims in respect 
of personal injury, fraudulent misrepresentation, 
defamation, trespass, the old legal maxim has 
prevailed. A tort is defined in the Common Law 
Procedure Act, 1852, as a wrong independent of 
contract, and may be further amplified as being 
an injury or wrong suffered by one person at the 
hands of another irrespective of any contract 
between them but distinguished from a crime as 
not being a wrong done to the community as 
well as to an individual. To an extent the Fatal 
Accidents Act, 1846 (as amended by the 1864 
and 1908 Acts), known as Lord Campbell’s Act, 
concerns personal injuries but only operates one 
way. This Act gives right of action to depend- 
ants of a deceased person killed by the wrongful 
act, neglect or default of another, and applies 
even if a felony, but damages have been limited 
and the right of action does not survive the death 
of the wrongdoer. This Act remains on the 
statute book, and is further added to by the 1934 
Act under review, by including in the list of 
dependants, as defined in the 1846 to 1908 Acts, 
dependent illegitimate and adopted children 
(i.e., legally adopted under the relevant Adoption 
of Children Acts for England, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland). 

The Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1984, now provides that on the death of any 
person all causes of action subsisting against or 
vested in him are to survive against or as the 
case may be for the benefit of his estate. That 
practically cancels the operation of the old legal 
maxim, and gives right of action in all cases 
with only a few cases now outside the law as 
follows. The Act does not apply to causes of 
action for defamation or seduction, or for inducing 
one spouse to leave or remain apart from the 
other, or to claims for damages under the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 1925, on 
the ground of adultery. These exceptions have 
been made because such actions are considered 
as peculiarly personal, and that the presence of 
both principal parties at a hearing is almost 
necessary and the old law remains for these. In 
all other cases the death of a person has no effect 
on right of action against or for the benefit of 
his estate. But in all cases made legal by this 
Act proceedings must have been pending against 
the deceased person at the time of his death, or 


the cause of action must have arisen not earlier 
than six months before the death of the deceased 
person and proceedings must be taken not later 
than six months after his personal representative 
took out representation. It should be noted, 
however, that this 1934 Act restricts the damages 
that can be recovered in some respects. Damages 
must not include “ exemplary damages,” which 
really means that vindictive damages, damages 
given as a warning to others, and as a punishment 
for a wrong done must not be given ; the damages 
should be considered as compensation. Ordi- 
narily the damages will be proportioned either 
to the loss to the estate or to the dependants or, 
in some cases, both together. Further, the Act pro- 
vides that damages must be calculated without 
reference to any loss or gain to the estate conse- 
quent upon the death—for example, moneys 
coming to the estate through the payment of 
cash due on insurance policies—but a sum for 
funeral expenses may be included. The 1934 
Act has followed a review by a special Law 
Revision Committee appointed to consider any 
matters that seemed anomalous under modern 
conditions both in commercial and private life. 
A good example of the operation of the legal 
maxim and the new Act is road accidents. 
Under the old law the death of the negligent 
person in an accident extinguished any rights 
of the injured person, and likewise the liability 
of the insurance company as insurance had no 
effect in law in these cases. Now, with the ending 
of the operation of actio personalis moritur cum 
persona, proper insurance cover can be obtained, 
and will remain effective after the death of either 
party. 

Provision is also made in the Act, allowing a 
Court to order interest to be included in any sum 
for which judgment is given in any action for any 
debt or damage. Discretionary power is given 
the Court as regards the rate of interest, and it 
may grant interest on part or the whole of the 
debt or damages, and for the whole or part of the 
period between the date when the cause of action 
arose and the date of the judgment. These 
provisions, however, will not apply in respect 
of damages recoverable from the dishonouring of a 
bill of exchange, or in respect of any debt upon 
which interest is payable by agreement or other- 
wise, and interest upon interest must not be 
given. This provision to grant interest has been 
introduced, it is stated, by reason of known cases 
with large sums involved, where the defence has 
delayed Court proceedings on some pretext or 
other and so has really reaped benefit by the law’s 
delays, and by withholding sums due. But to 
safeguard unfair application of the statute by 
interest rigidly accruing from the time when the 
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cause for action arose, the Court has the dis- 
cretionary power of fixing the date from which 
interest shall accrue. Cases where this discretion 
will apply will be where it is not reasonable to 
expect payment of moneys immediately—for 
example, insurance cases—where necessarily 
there may be a reasonable delay expected for 
investigation. 


REMUNERATION OF TRUSTEES. 


THE rule that a trustee may not receive remunera- 
tion for his services unless the trust instrument 
expressly so provides, has kept out of the hands 
of executor and trustee companies a great many 
trusts which might otherwise have come their 
way, for these companies are not philanthropic 
institutions, and are not in the habit of accepting 
trusteeships without reward. Under sect. 42 
of the Trustee Act, 1925, the Court has power to 
authorise trust corporations to charge fees, but 
such authority is given only in exceptional 
circumstances, so that unless all beneficiaries are 
sut juris, and all agree to allow remuneration to 
be charged, there is little profit for a trustee 
company which assumes office under a will or 
settlement which does not expressly award 
remuneration. 


An ingenious attempt to overcome this obstacle 
was made in circumstances which came before 
the Court in the recent case of Forster and Another 
v. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited. The plaintiffs 
were beneficiaries under the will of Philip Ziegler, 
which did not authorise the trustees of the settle- 
ments created to receive remuneration, In May, 
1982, the son of the testator, who was then the 
sole trustee, desired to retire from the trust ; and 
with this object he executed a deed appointing 
Williams Deacon’s Bank—a trust corporation— 
trustee in his place. 


This deed contained three unusual and significant 
clauses. The first was to the effect that in 
exercise of the powers conferred by the Trustee 
Act, 1925, and the Public Trustee Act, 1906, the 
retiring trustee appointed the Bank to be (a) sole 
managing trustee of the will, and (b) custodian 
trustee. The second provided that, while acting 
as trustee of the will, the Bank should be treated 
not only as managing trustee but also and 
separately as custodian trustee. And the third 
provided that the Bank, while acting as custodian 
trustee, should be entitled to receive by way of 
remuneration for its services such fees as would 
be chargeable by the Public Trustee were he 
acting as custodian trustee. 


These clauses were intended to enable the Bank 
to charge for its services notwithstanding that 
the will gave no authority so to do. The Bank 
maintained that, since the Public Trustee Act 
authorised the appointment of the Public Trustee 
as custodian trustee with power to charge for his 
services, and provided also that. a trust corpora- 
tion might be appointed a custodian trustee, 
it followed that a trust corporation so appointed 
could charge for its services in the same manner 
as the Public Trustee. 


There was no dispute as to the general accuracy 
of this contention. The beneficiaries denied, 
however, that it was possible for the Bank to be 
both a custodian trustee with power to charge, 
and also managing trustee. It was their case 
that the Public Trustee Act intends the custodian 
and the managing trustees to be two different 
persons, and that the effect of the deed under 
consideration was to make the Bank not a cus- 
todian trustee, but an ordinary trustee with no 
right to remuneration. 


In the Court of first instance Mr. Justice 
Bennett said that where the Public Trustee is 
appointed custodian trustee he may also be a 
managing trustee in conjunction with other 
managing trustees. He took the view that if in 
such a case the other managing trustees ceased 
to act, the Public Trustee could continue as 
custodian trustee and sole managing trustee, and 
that there was therefore no reason why a trust 
corporation should not be appointed custodian 
and managing trustee. 


The Court of Appeal however did not agree 
with this decision. They pointed out that, 
where the Public Trustee was appointed custodian 
trustee there must be managing trustees as well. 
The Public Trustee in such cases was given the 
custody of the documents of the trust and the 
managing trustees were entitled to have access 
to them and to take copies. It was, however, 
clearly the intention of the Act that the custodian 
and the managing trustees should be different 
persons. An appointment such as that before 
them could therefore be construed only as an 
appointment as an ordinary trustee without a 
right to remuneration. 


This decision is one with which no one can 
reasonably quarrel, for it would be something of 
an absurdity if by means of a conveyancing de- 


vice a trust corporation could obtain power to 


charge for its services as trustee while professional 
men appointed in similar circumstances would be 
compelled to act for nothing. It is clear that had 


the device met with success it could not have 
been employed except in the case of a trust 
corporation. 
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THE LEGAL MEANING OF 
REASONABLENESS. 


Wuat is “* reasonable ”’ in commercial law is usually a 
question of fact dependent on the particular circum- 
stances of each case. By sect. 56 of the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893, where, in the Act, any reference 
js made to a reasonable time, the question, What 
is a reasonable time? is a question of fact. By 
rule 4 of sect. 18 of the Act, when goods are delivered 
to a buyer on approval or “ on sale or return,” the 
property therein passes to the buyer if he retains 
the goods without giving notice of rejection on the 
expiration of a reasonable time. By sect. 29 (4), 
demand or tender of delivery of goods may be 
treated as ineffectual unless made at a reasonable 
hour. By sect. 35, a buyer is deemed to have 
accepted goods when, after the lapse of a reasonable 
time, he retains the goods without intimating to 
the seller that he has rejected them. In the absence 
of judicial authority it is a matter for a jury (or 
for a Judge if there is no Jury) to determine, after 
being directed by the judge, what considerations 
they must bear in mind or disregard in coming to 
their conclusion. 

Where a contract has to be performed or a duty 
discharged within a reasonable time (or within no 
specified time, which connotes a reasonable time), 
such time has to be determined according to the 
circumstances of each case and with particular 
reference to the means and ability of the person 
by whom the contract is to be performed or the 
duty discharged. An obligation to perform a 
contract within a reasonable time does not require 
so specific a fulfilment as one to be done directly 
or as soon as possible. 

As regards reasonable deviation from a contract 
voyage in shipping law, it has been held that 
reasonableness must depend upon what would be 
contemplated reasonably by both parties having 
regard to the exigencies of the route known or 
assumed to be known to both parties. 

In contracts in restraint of trade, the test as 
to their binding effect is whether they are reasonable. 
The reasonableness of an area of restraint depends 
upon the nature of the business to be protected 
and the manner in which it is carried out. Where 
it is a business carried on by a small number of 
people with customers widely distributed, a very 
large area may be allowed; and a wider restraint 
may be reasonable in the case of a business carried 
on by agents or correspondence than in the case 
of one requiring constant personal attendance. 

A traveller may be restrained from travelling 
for a rival competitor over the same area. A 
restraint may be unreasonable if it restrains the 
agent from carrying on any business whatsoever 
or a business different in character or a business 
of a like character in another area. Where the 
restraint is as to dealing with particular customers, 
it is generally reasonable that it should apply to 
persons who were customers during the employment 


of the agent, but not to persons who became 
customers afterwards. 

In negligence, it is the duty of the Court to define 
what the standard of care is and the duty of the 
jury to determine whether such standard has been 
attained. That standard is founded upon a con- 
sideration of the care which would be observed 
by a prudent and reasonable man. It is the same 
for everybody of full age who is in possession of all 
his mental faculties, and it does not vary with the 
intelligence of the individual upon whom the par- 
ticular duty to take care rests. 

For a custom to be valid it must, inter alia, be 
reasonable, and the period for ascertaining whether a 
custom is reasonable or not is from the date of 
its inception. The commencement must be based 
on a reasonable cause, for if an alleged custom is 
unreasonable in its origin, no user or continuance 
makes it valid. Every custom sanctioned by the 
Courts is an example of a reasonable custom. Each 
case must depend upon the particular facts of that 
case. Customs have been held to be reasonable in 
many cases on the ground that they conferred a benefit 
on a large class of the community and did not unduly 
or unjustly restrict the rights of the public or 
individuals. 

In building contracts, the existence of a custom 
which would annex incidents to it may be proved 
by parol evidence if the custom is reasonable, but 
not so as to contradict the contract. The reason- 
ableness of the custom is for the Court to decide, but 
evidence may be given to show that the custom is 


unreasonable. 

A trustee is generally not liable for breach of 
trust when he can prove that he has acted honestly 
and reasonably. To have acted reasonably a trustee 
must at least have acted as an ordinary man of 
business would have acted in his own private affairs, 
but the fact that he has so acted may not be sufficient 
to constitute reasonable conduct. 

Railway companies are required to afford reason- 
able facilities according to their powers. These 
facilities include provision for the junction of private 
sidings or branch railways with any railway of 
the company and facilities for receiving, forwarding 
and delivering traffic upon and from such sidings or 
branch railways. A cloak room, a roof to protect 
passengers on a platform from the weather, a waiting 
room and passengers’ platforms of sufficient length 
are all reasonable facilities, but it is not a denial of 
reasonable facilities for a railway company to exclude 
from its stations persons not using or wishing to 
use the railway. 

The Bankruptcy Act, 1914, sect. 26 (3) (d) provides 
for a refusal of discharge of a bankrupt where the 
bankrupt has contracted any debt provable in the 
bankruptcy without having at the time of contracting 
it any reasonable or probable ground of expectation 
of being able to pay it. In Re White (1885) two 
partners, who had no capital of their own, com- 
menced business by means of borrowed money, 
assigning to the lender as security their leasehold 
premises, the goodwill of their business, and all their 
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existing and after-acquired stock-in-trade, fixtures, 
furniture, and book debts, giving him power to take 
possession at any time. They contracted debts in 
carrying on the business, and became bankrupts. 
The mortgagee took possession under his deed, and 
his security was insufficient. The registrar granted 
the bankrupts a discharge on condition of their 
consenting to judgment being entered up against 
them by the trustee for the whole of the debts 
provable in the bankruptcy. It was held that the 
bankrupts had contracted debts without having at 
the time of contracting them any reasonable or 
probable ground of expectation of being able to 
pay them, and that the registrar’s decision was right. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 

A meeting of the Council was held on March 22nd. 
There were present: Sir James Martin, President (in 
the Chair), Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson (Vice-President), 
Mr. A. Stuart Allen, Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, Mr. R. M. 
Branson, Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, Mr. W. Norman Bubb, 
Mr. Henry J. Burgess, Mr. D. E. Campbell, Mr. W. 
Allison Davies, Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott, Mr. F. Holliday, 
Mr. Walter Holman, Sir Thomas Keens, Mr. Henry 
Morgan, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. William Paynter, 
Mr. R. T. Warwick, Mr. Richard A. Witty, Mr. F. Woolley, 
Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary), Mr. E. E. Edwards (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary) and Mr. J. R. W. Alexander. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Mr. 
Edmund Lund, Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. A. E. Piggott, 
Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, Mr. Alan Standing, Mr. Percy 
Toothill, Mr. F. Walmsley, Mr. A. H. Walkey, Mr. E. W. C. 


Whittaker. 
FirrieTH ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. Cassleton Elliott reported that Sir James Martin 
had presented a new Presidential Badge bearing the Coat 
of Arms of the Society. The cordial thanks of the Council 
were expressed to Sir James for the presentation. 

It was also reported that a number of other gifts had 
been made by members of the Council for use at Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall. Sir James Martin had pre- 
sented two silver tankards dated 1760 and 1788 respec- 
tively ; Mr. Henry Morgan one silver tankard dated 1745 
and a piece of Sheffield Plate dated 1840; and Mr. 
— Collins two antique chairs for the platform in the 

The thanks of the Council were accorded to the donors 
for their generosity. 


Go.p aNnp SILVER MEDALS, 1934. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Examiners the 
Council awarded medals for the year 1934 as follows :— 
Gold Medal to Mr. Geoffrey Morgan (with Messrs. 
Morgan Brothers & Co., London), who took the First 
Place at the Final Examination in November, 1934. 
Silver Medal to Mr. Derek Oswald Bailey (with 
Messrs. Widdowson, Simpson, Wreford & Co. London) 
who was awarded the Second Certificate of Merit at 

the Final Examination in May, 1934. 


DEATHS. 
The Secretary reported the deaths of the following 


‘members: Albert Bernard Clutterbuck (Fellow), Glouces- 


ter; Joseph Cox (Fellow), Peacehaven, Sussex ; Ernest 
Crabbe Crofts (Associate), Nottingham ; William Maurice 
Dodd (Fellow), Liverpool ; Philip Edward Farr (Fellow), 
London; Edwin Harold Flack (Fellow), Melbourne : 
David Hill Jack (Fellow), Glasgow ; James Wallis Johnson 
(Associate), Tunbridge Wells ; Archie Lonsdale (Associate), 


- London; John William Robert Pooley (Fellow), Kimber- 


ley, South Africa; George Ambrose Ridgway (Fellow), 
Hull; Horace Edgar Wootton (Associate), Melbourne. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The following additions to the membership of the 
Society have been completed since our last issue :— 


ASSOCIATES. 
Apams, WILFRID GreorGE, with Temple, Gothard & (o., 
7-8, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Artuur, THomas CHarRLes NorMan, with T. E. Lowe 
& Co., 73, Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. 


Bass, Norman WILLIAM, with Hill, Vellacott & Bailey, 
Coates Buildings, Castle Street, Belfast. 

Berks, JosEPu, with Temple, Gothard & Co., 7-8, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Browne, BERNARD, with Mitchell & Plummer, Guildford 
Chambers, Cheapside, Luton. 

BrowninGc, Horace Epmunp, formerly with Butchart, 
Carey, Dolman & Co., 49, Queen Victoria Street, 
London E.C.4. 


CARLEY, JAMES, with Darr, Rickard & Co., Royal London 
House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 

CoLMAN, JAcK, with Clarke, Clarkson & Howarth, 331, 
Castle Hill, Lancaster. 


Dawson, Epwarp CHARLES, with S. H. Swallow & (o., 
28, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 

DaykIN, Roy TERENCE Francis, with D. Mahony «& 
coat 3, Salters Hall Court, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


Gay, DonaLp Frank, with Philip E. Farr, Rose & Co., 
Bassishaw House, 70a, Basinghall Street, London, 
E.C.2. 

Gunton, HERBERT Ewart, Borough Accountant’s Oflice, 
Town Hall, Colchester. 


Hyatt, FranK CHARLES, with Westacott, Quaife & Co.. 
Gwydir Chambers, 104, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. 

Inciis, Harotp WitFrip, with Keens, Shay, Keens & 
Co., 11, George Street West, Luton. 

JACKSON, CHARLES WILLIAM, with W. Claridge & Co., 
16, Leeds Road, Bradford. 

KELLY, JAMEs Roy, with C. Yates Lloyd & Co., 2, Cooper 
Street, Manchester. 

KuHAMBATTA, Bursjor Byramgi, B.A., formerly with 
S. B. Billimoria & Co., 113, Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Kwnicut, HaroLp VERNON, with Beatton, Hewson & Co., 
127-130, Moorgate Station Chambers, Moorfields, 
London, E.C.2. 


Lees, Epwarp Seaton, with Kidger, Greenland & Co.. 
Priory Buildings, Union Street, Oldham. 

Low, ALAN LESLIE, with Gérard van de Linde & Son, 
4, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. 

MARSHALL, ARTHUR HEDLEY, B.Sc., Borough Treasurer's 
Department, Town Hall, Woolwich, London, S.E.18. 

Morris, JoHN KENNETH WILLIAMS, with George 0. 
Harrison & Co., 8a, St. Mary’s Street, Shrewsbury. 

Oversury, Eric Foster, with Cattell & Chater, Bank 
Chambers, High Street, Kettering. 

Pavei, Nosair JamsHeps1, B.Com., formerly with 
Damania, Panday & Co., Navasari Building, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Postwa.a, Nart MERWANJI, B.Se., with Navroz A. Davar 
& Co., Motliboi Wadia House, 118-120, Parsi Bazar 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Watterson, Harotp WiiuiaM, with Taylor, Froude 

- & C. R. Riddington, Crown Buildings, Loseby Lane, 
Leicester. 

WuytTe, JoHn GERARD, with Charles E. Dolby & Son, 
May Buildings, 51, North John Street, Liverpool, 2. 

WIpDALL, Joun Epty Huon, with Boaler & Flint, Bromley 
House, Angel Row, Nottingham. 

Woopcock, Percy Epwarp, with Carpenter, Arnold & 
Turner, Midland Bank Chambers, North Street, 
Brighton. ¥ 
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Ethics and Economics of Credit 
Trading. 


A LecrurE delivered to a joint meeting of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of Manchester and the 
Manchester and District Branch of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries by 

MR. R. DUNN, 


Chairman, National Instalment Services, Limited. 


Mr. DunN said: That the ethics and economics of credit 
trading are complementary I hope to prove as I 
proceed. Let us be quite clear first of all as to what we 
are talking about. What is credit trading? It is 
exactly the same as ordinary commercial trading: you 
supply goods without being paid for them in cash before- 
hand or at the time, and hope to get paid for them in 
the future. 

Credit trading comprises four kinds— 

Credit Drapery or Scotch Drapery or Tallyman. 
Club Check Trading. 

Easy Payment. 

Hire Purchase (small). 

Hire Purchase (large). 

Between them these cover everything from, say, a pair 
of blankets at 10s. to a heavy engineering plant of any- 
thing from £5,000, or a merchant vessel of £50,000 or 
£60,000. In between these two extremes are infinite 
varieties of credit trading, all sub-divisions of the five 
main classes just mentioned. 


I do not think amongst such a gathering of professional 
men as are here to-night that I need to outline the actual 
methods by which the various systems I have mentioned 
are operated except to say that they have one definite 
feature absolutely common to all, that is, a careful and 
impartial review of the character and credit standing of 
the individual before credit is granted. 

I will review first the ethical side of credit trading as 
applied to typical classes of goods such as— 


’ (1) Clothing. 
(2) Wireless Sets or Bicycles. 
(3) Furniture. 
(4) Motor Cars. 


If I am not in the class that ean go to one’s tailor and 
pay nothing at all for six months but have to pay cash or 
get a suit on weekly terms, then I approach either a 
recognised credit draper or what used to be commonly 
known as a Scotch draper or tallyman, and I can obtain 
from him an exceptionally good suit costing probably 
approximately £4 to £5 or as much higher as I care to go. 
If I had had to pay cash, not having the actual cash in 
hand at that time, I should in all probability have only 
been able to afford a ready-to-wear suit at about 50s. or so. 


Crus CHECKS. 

There is a class of credit trading very distinct from the 
hire purchase or instalment plan, and it takes two forms. 
One is the club check system of trading,and the other 
credit drapery. These forms of trading might be more 
difficult to justify, but a psychological point has to be 
borne in mind. It is a fact that the poorer classes of 
people can not be induced to save money after they have 
met the usual weekly demands. The club check system 
and eredit drapery enabled and enable thousands of 
families to get clothing and bedding which they could not 


obtain in any other way. In immediate post-war days 
these people enjoyed a scale of living they had never 
attained before. 


By the credit system they are still able to obtain a few 
of these luxuries of which they had been given a taste. 
The system has undoubtedly assisted in counteracting 
those extremist instincts which are bred by discontent 


WIRELESS. 


If I were wanting a wireless set, I should probably look 
round either a specialist shop in the city or in the suburb 
in which I live, and I should immediately be faced with 
any number of offers of wireless sets from nothing down 
and very little a week to reasonable offers of, say, 1/12th 
down and the balance over twelve months, &c. I should 
probably have studied or considered before I proceeded to 
purchase the wireless set that I might be able to pay, say, 
£5, £6 or £7, and not have considered the matter at all from 
the question of terms. If, when I was actually in the 
shop, I asked to see the set on which I had originally set 
my mind and should definitely ask for certain assurances 
as to what stations the set would obtain and every possible 
form of detailed query with regard to the set’s performance, 
I should in all probability expect a great deal more than I 
could reasonably be assured. I ought and I should very 
probably be told that for the performance I required I 
should have to have a better quality set, and I should 
probably find that I would need to pay anything from 
£12 to £15 and it would then be pointed out to me that 
this could be paid by, say, £1 or 30s. down and payment 
say of 5s. or 7s. 6d. a week. I might not be able to afford 
the actual cash of £12 or £15 to be paid down, or possibly 
if it were available I might not feel like expending that 
amount of money, whereas the actual payment of such a 
sum each week or month is not unduly felt and I am having 
at the same time the use of a quality article amongst the 
best of its kind. 

FURNITURE. 

As regards furniture on hire purchase, this I can assure 
you applies to every social grade of life, and you may say 
what would happen if there were no hire purchase terms of 
trading for furniture ; well, quite a lot of homes would never 
be furnished and of those that were furnished there would 
not be the same quality of furniture bought, and this 
applies right up the social scale. In this connection may 
I quote Mr. George Hamilton in the Daily Express, 
writing along with Dr. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, on 
the peril of declining marriage and birth rates. He says— 

‘“* The middle class have been undoubtedly hard hit by 
taxation and the past depression. On the other hand, 
there are compensations in the hire-purchase system, free 
education and the enormous numbers of cheap, healthy 
homes. I do not see why a couple with an income of, say, 
£500 a year should shrink from having at least three 
children,” &c. 

Moror Cars. 

If I am in a more fortunate class still, financially, and 
wish to purchase a motor-car, then I am in a better 
position to take advantage of hire-purchase than for any 
other class of goods as this has now been brought to the 
stage where practically the bulk of the motor-cars sold in 
this country either new or second-hand are on hire-purchase 
and where the interest charge is cut to the absolute 
minimum. 


We are, I presume, practically all business men here, and 
I do not need to ask you what would be the normal man’s 
reaction to the fact that if he were to buy a car costing, 
say, anything from £250 to £400, whether he would prefer 
to sell dividend-paying investments, if he had any, or 
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whether he would consider if he could not more easily 
make arrangements to make a small monthly payment 
over a period of, say, anything from twelve to eighteen 
months. 


ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS. 

To sum up the ethical advantages of credit trading, it 
means that there is a tendency amongst all classes of 
purchasers to buy a better class of article and to obtain 
something for which they will get better value for their 
money and which will eventually render them better 
service. This in its turn helps to assist in the building up 
of a class of trade which has been the country’s greatest 
asset. You may ask, then, why most of these people who 
wish to have a good quality article and do not wish to pay 
cash down, do not save up their money for twelve or 
eighteen months and buy the article for cash and so save 
interest charges on such transactions. 


In the first place, unfortunately, you cannot alter 
human nature ; you will never be able to answer that 
question except by saying that at the present time and 
for all time so far as we can trace, people never have 
actually adopted this attitude and I doubt if they ever 
will. 


In conclusion, on this side of the business may I quote 
Rear-Admiral Somerville, Commodore of the Royal 
Naval Barracks, Portsmouth, in a twofold aspect—praise 
and warning ? 

He uttered a warning to traders, not necessarily local, 
who did credit business with men of the Royal Navy. 
Restricted credit, he said, was to the advantage of the 
men and the firms. He knew for a fact that with 90 per 
cent. of the men there was no difficulty at all, but he wanted 
to avoid trouble for the remaining 10 per cent. 


Agents of certain firms also forced goods upon the 
wives of men serving abroad, the result being that the 
wives soon started over-spending their budgets and the 
husbands got a rude letter from firms, when payments 
were not kept up. Trouble then started between hus- 
bands and wives. 

The point in this is that wise credit trading in the 
eyes of the Naval authorities is an advantage, and not to 
be frowned on or discredited. 


INTEREST CHARGES. 

Now, on the economic part, first of all, credit trading is 
attacked by critics from two sides, that of excessive 
interest charged and the general unsoundness of most 
of the credit granted as compared with ordinary trading 
accounts. 

As regards the actual interest charge, to forestall any 
possible query, I would say this ranges upwards from 
cars to clothing between 5} per cent. flat interest charge 
to 22} per cent. in the case of small transactions of ap- 
proximately £3 to £4. I shall very probably have these 
figures worked out and brought up to me and quoted that 
the actual per annum interest charge for all goods ranges 
from 11 per cent. to 40 per cent., but, before these charges 
are worked out and compounded, it is essential to realise 
that the overhead cost, that is the cost of the money 
itself, the cost of collection, book-keeping, &c., is 
deducted. I think I can definitely say that if an eventual 
result of 10 per cent. per annum is arrived at it is con- 
sidered more than satisfactory and, in fact, in view of the 
reserves that have to be put on one side and accumulated, 
a 10 per cent. per annum dividend is not very often 
reached amongst the big finance houses, whose money it 
is that finances the bulk of these transactions. 


You must bear in mind just one small point to give 


—— 


strength to the remarks I have just made that on, say, g 
£5 transaction, a 20 per cent. interest charge is £1 and the 
actual labour cost of preparing documents, checking them 
to see if they are signed, the making out of payment 
cards, the sending back of the receipts and posting the 
payments in the ledgers—probably 52 payments, wilj 
cost very easily a good 10 per cent. Even at that rate 
it is only approximately 2d. per instalment, that is for a 
straight paying transaction where there have been no 
reminders at all. On the other hand, if the customer 
is dilatory and is, say, two or three months in arrear 
from time to time, this again in that case might easily 
cost another 2} per cent. to 5 per cent., and if legal action 
or repossession is necessary the cost may easily be 29 
to 25 per cent. If the customer is very dilatory indeed, 
then any credit trading margin on the transaction, as 
distinct from and sometimes including a trading profit, 
is completely lost. This is quite irrespective of any reserve 
to be made for any possible bad debts. 

As regards the essential soundness of the credit trading 
system this depends entirely on the initial survey of the 
credit standing of the individual before the actual credit 
is granted. Speaking from practical experience, the only 
way to be definitely sure of sound credit is to have it 
under the control of some person or organisation not 
connected with the actual selling of the goods, one there- 
fore not so influenced by a desire for turnover as to take 
border line cases. Here may I give a very practical hint. 
If in doubt whether or not to pass credit, say to yourself, 
** Would I, if I saw £10 of Treasury notes on the table 
before me, lend it to this individual?” If you would, 
pass the case; of not, refuse: it—a very simple and 
perhaps childish way of putting it, but one that is most 
effective in actual practice. 


BULK OF PEOPLE FUNDAMENTALLY HONEST. 


Much depends on the class of credit granted. In 
controlled credit it is not merely a question of a man’s 
assets or his income, but of his character. Any successful 
instalment house or any individual trading on credit has 
to work on the basis of character. They have to discover 
whether a client is the type of man who would regularly 
pay his debts, and sometimes they have to revise his own 
judgment of his own capacity to pay. This sometimes 
sets an instalment house a difficult problem, but generally 
it can be stated that ninety out of every hundred people 
in this country represent absolutely good credit. These 
people are fundamentally honest and would not undertake 
any obligation they could not fulfil. During the last five 
years credit trading has gone through a trying time. 

Incomes have been decreasing and yet people have had 
to maintain standard payments on goods obtained before 
their incomes started to decrease. There is a great deal 
of assumption that the depression in U.S.A. has been 
largely due to the tremendous amount of credit trading 
that was conducted, but in my view this is a fallacy. 
It is a belief commonly held about the United States, but 
in this country, in proportion to population, there is 
almost two and a half times the amount of credit trading 
that there is in America. Again, in the United States there 
were over a thousand commercial finance houses or 
merchant banks financing the instalment trade and with 


‘rather less security than obtained in England—but only 


twelve of that total were in difficulties during the period 
of depression. As a summing up you can see that, 
ethically, only people who can afford it should be allowed 
credit, whilst, economically, only firms who follow this 
course can hope to survive in the credit trading world. 
The granting of credit and hire purchase generally 
have enabled a tremendous amount of frozen assets to be 
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liberated and applied to the purchase of goods and, in 
consequence, industry has benefited. Credit is a vital 
factor in the trade of the country, and I do not think that 
trade generally could survive the shock of its abolition, 
if this were brought about. But hire purchase and credit 
trading have suffered from the fact that they are not 
provided for from the legislative point of view. I feel 
that very definite rules or laws governing trading by any 
form of instalments are necessary, and I think they will 
have to come very soon. 

The main sources of finance of all credit trading to-day 
on the easy payment and hire purchase side are the 
merchant bankers and finance houses who, in turn, re- 
discount with the big joint stock banks. 

Finally, the National Government gave its blessing to 
credit trading by investing through the Bank of England 
in one of the largest hire purchase finance companies. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Penny Post. 

On March 4th, in reply to a question by Capt. P. Mac- 
donald as to whether the Postmaster-General was aware 
that since the return to penny postage in New Zealand 
the number of letters posted increased by 7,500,000 in 
1933, and by 5,000,000 in 1934 ; and whether he had made 
any estimate of the extent to which the number of letters 
would similarly increase in this country if a similar 
reduction in postage were made, the Postmaster-General 
stated that the estimated net increase in the first year in 
the number of letters under penny post in this country 
was put at a figure which represented nearly the same 
proportionate increase as had actually occurred in New 
Zealand. It was on this figure that an estimated net loss 
of revenue of over £6 million was based. 


Trade Balances. 

On March 6th, in reply to a question by Mr. Lyons, 
the President of the Board of Trade furnished the following 
table giving the trade balance between the United King- 
dom and those countries with which agreements had been 
negotiated since the dates thereof up to the nearest con- 
venient time. 


Country from and to which Imports into Total Exports Excess of 
consigned, date on which the United from the Exports (+) 
the Trade Agreements came Kingdom United or 

into force, and period to Kingdom Imports (—) 
which the figures relate. £'000 £" £7000 
Germany (May 8th), 1933 : 

April, 1933-Dec., 1934 53,803 41,391 (—) 12,412 
Denmark (June 20, 1933) : 

July, 1933-Dec., 1934 ... 51,020 20,444 (—) 30,576 
Iceland (June 28th, 1933) : 

July, 1983-Dec., 1934 ... 377 956 (+) 579 
Sweden (July 7th, 1933) : 

July, 1933-Dec., 1934 ... 27,731 14,255 (—) 13,476 
Norway (July 7th, 1933) : 

July, 1983-Dec., 1934... 12,075 9,710 (—) 2,365 
Argentina (Nov. 8th, 1933) : 

Oct., 1933-Dec., 1934 ... 56,210 18,313 (—) 37,897 
Finland (Nov. 23rd, 1933) : 

Oct., 1933-Dec., 1934 ... 18,893 5,043 (—) 13,850 
Soviet Union (Mar. 21st, 1934) : 

Jan.-Dec., 1934 (a)... 17,277 7,563 (—) 9,714 
France (July Ist, 1934) : 

July-December, 1934 10,017 10,519 (+) 502 
Lithuania (Aug. 12th, 1934) : 

October.-December, 1934 360 302 (—) 58 
Estonia (Sept. 8th, 1934) : 

October-December, 1934 367 233 ~) me 
Latvia (Oct. 12th, 1934) : 

October-December, 1934 669 354 — 315 


(a) Figures for the whole year have been given, as an essential feature 
of the Agreement was the regulation of the of payments during 
calendar years commencing January Ist, 1934. 

. .Nore.—Particulars of the trade with the Netherlands have not been 
included, as the Agreement with that country, which came into force 
on August Ist, 1934, was confined to the stabilisation of quotas. 


DISMISSAL OF 
ACTION FOR ALLEGED NEGLIGENCE. 


An action against Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, of Fredericks Place, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C., for damages for alleged negligence in dealing 
with income tax claims on behalf of Messrs. Philip Trant and 
Sons, Limited, millers, cake, manure, grain and general 
merchants, of the Quay, Kingsbridge, Devon, was heard 
in the High Court before Mr. C. N. Pitman, K.C., 
Official Referee. 

According to plaintiffs, the defendants, who were their 
auditors, failed in the years 1925-26-28 to make any claims 
for deductions under sect. 34 of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, in respect of losses on premises known as Foxes 
Loft Stores. Plaintiffs also alleged that defendants failed 
to make certain other claims for adjustment of taxation 
with the result that plaintiffs had to employ another firm, 
Messrs. F. W. Moore & Co., to examine the accounts and 
make applications for ex gratia refunds. 

For the defence negligence was denied, and there was a 
counter-claim for £41 alleged to be still owing for services, 
rendered. 

Mr. Wallington, K.C., for plaintiffs, said that an action 
for negligence against a professional firm was always serious 
but fortunately in this case the matters alleged were not 
of grave importance and the sums involved were not 
serious. The first part of the case concerned an alleged 
neglect by the defendants to make certain claims to deduc- 
tions under sect. 34 of the Act ,while the remainder of the case 
concerned specific advice given by the defendants to 
plaintiffs as to the sum to be paid in respect of excess 
profits duty. The plaintiffs’ case was that in order to 
get the tax reduced to the proper amount they had to 
obtain further assistance and incur further expense. 

The defendants were appointed in 1916 to act as 
auditors for the plaintiffs, and continued so to act until 
1932. Up to 1924 a Mr. Ward was the representative 
of the defendants who looked after the plaintiffs’ business 
and during the whole of the period claims were made for 
deductions under sect. 34. At Mr. Ward’s death in 1924 
Mr. Wilkinson took over the duties, and for the years 
1925-26-28 no claims were made. Losses in respect of 
Foxes Loft were made in those years. In that period 
there were two large sums received by the plaintiffs by way 
of return of excess profits duty, and if the claims under 
sect. 34 had been made the losses sustained could have 
been deducted from the sums received as return of excess 
profits duty. As the claims were not made plaintiffs had 
to pay tax upon the full amount received. In February, 
1927, the Revenue returned £1,585 as overpaid excess 
profits duty and in December, 1928, the sum of £2,380. 
In 1930 assessments were made upon the plaintiffs in 
respect of those sums, and they had to pay £317 and £476, 
which were the full amounts. 

In November, 1929, Mr. Justice Rowlatt decided a case 
(Olive & Partington v. Rose) affecting these receipts, and 
holding that they were to be treated under Case 6 and not 
under Case 1. The defendants, however, dealt with them 
under Case 1 and thereby lost the relief. As Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt’s decision had been reported in the Accountant 
three months before this matter was dealt with they 

ought to have known of it. The defendants now said they 
did not know of the decision and the Court would have to 
decide whether that ignorance was justifiable. Then 
again it was usual in drawing up profit and loss accounts 
to include an item for depreciation, which in some cases 
converted a profit into a loss. Defendants contended 
they could not deduct such an item for the purpose of 
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creating a loss for income tax purposes, but in this case 
that was not the right view, and the loss that resulted 
was proper to be taken into account in a sect. 34 
claim. As the result of the failure of the defendants to 
make the claims in the three years referred to, plaintiffs 
has lost £18 19s., £156 8s., and £91 4s., which they now 
claimed. They also claimed the fee of 100 guineas which 
they paid to Messrs. Moore to try to find means whereby 
these losses could be avoided. 


Defendants also gave wrong advice in regard to another 
matter, for they advised plaintiffs to pay £877 8s. 8d. for 
excess profits duty in 1931. Plaintiffs said that 
£413 8s. 7d. was the proper sum to pay, and as the result 
of the efforts of Mr. Moore the Revenue accepted that 
sum. But plaintiffs had to pay a fee of 60 guineas to 
arrive at that result, and they claimed that amount. 

Mr. Walter Swiss, Inspector of Taxes at Newton Abbot, 
giving evidence, dealt with the sums lost by plaintiffs as a 
result of the omission to claim, and said that the item for 
wear and tear had not been lost as it could always be 
carried forward to another year. 


Cross-examined, Mr. Swiss denied amid laughter that 
inspectors of taxes ever tried to get anything out of the 
public. 

Mr. C. J. Conway, K.C. (for defendants), produced a 
statement which he said showed that, if the tax remained 
the same as at present, the plaintiffs were actually gainers 
by a few pounds instead of losers by the failure of the 
defendants to make the claims referred to. 


Mr. Percy Darby, Inspector of Taxes, said that in 
1938, as the result of efforts by Messrs. Moore, an excess 
profits tax amounting to £609, payable by the plaintiffs, 
was reduced to £557, and after deducting income tax, to 
£413. The reduction was due to adjustment for wear 
and tear. 


Mr. Arthur Philip Trant, managing director and 
secretary of the plaintiff company, said he used to protest 
to Mr. Wilkinson against paying income tax in respect 
of the Foxes Loft property, as they were making losses 
upon it, but Mr. Wilkinson said that being a limited 
company they had to pay. When the Revenue in 1931 
claimed £877 for excess profits duty he protested to Mr. 
Wilkinson, but his reply was that he was afraid it must 
be paid. Afterwards he (witness) instructed Mr. Moore 
to take up the matter, and he secured a reduction of the 
claim from £877 to £413 8s. 7d. They paid Mr. Moore 
60 guineas for his services. In 1932 Mr. Wilkinson 
resigned from the auditorship and Mr. Moore took over 
the work at 25 guineas per annum. 


Cross-examined, Mr. Trant said he had always been on 
most friendly terms with Mr. Wilkinson. 


Mr. Wallington said they only suggested that the 
defendants had acted negligently in regard to the par- 
ticular items referred to in the statement of claim. 

Replying to Mr. Conway, Mr. Trant stated that previous 
to matters now in dispute, the defendants paid his com- 
pany £250 in settlement of a claim in respect of a loss 
sustained by them as the result of a mistake on the part 
of the defendants. He thought that the defendants 
behaved very generously in paying £250 in regard to the 
previous allegation of negligence, as he was advised that 
he could not take an action. 

Mr. Conway: I say that that claim and the present 
one are both unwarranted and dishonest. Did you tell 
your present solicitors about your previous claim ? 


Mr. Trant: Yes. 
The Official Referee: Did you tell them that your 


— 


previous solicitors had advised you that you had no right 
of action ? 

Mr. Trant: I think so. 

After the witness had been cross-examined for a con. 
siderable time about a variety of matters, 

Mr. Wallington interposed with the remark that all the 
cross-examination had been directed to the credit of the 
witness and to the suggestion that the action was dis. 
honest. The credit of the witness did not arise at 4l), 
because the action was not based on his evidence, but on 
the evidence of other witnesses. His credit was wholly 
irrelevant to the case, and so also was the question as to 
whether the action was honest. The question in the 
case was whether plaintiffs had suffered a wrong at the 
hands of the defendants. 

The Official Referee said that if the defendants 
generally had done very good work they could not be 
charged with negligence simply because in certain small 
points they did not make claims to reduction of taxes. 
If one’s doctor cured one of a serious illness, but by 
accident caused some small trouble he should not lose 
his fee. 

Mr. Wallington: Even if he properly performed the 
operation, but left the forceps in you, he could not 
recover his fees. There are three or four specific matters 
on which the action is based, and it is irrelevant to go 
into other matters and whether this gentleman’s conduct 
has been good or bad. 

The Official Referee said he could not stop Mr. Conway 
trying to show that the witness was not reliable. 

Further questioned, Mr. Trant ‘repeated his statement 
that he protested to Mr. Wilkinson against paying 
Schedule A taxes on the Foxes Loft property as they were 
making losses, but Mr. Wilkinson told him that as they 
were a limited company they must pay. 

Mr. Conway said that in order to secure judgment 
against the defendants the plaintiffs must show that they 
had suffered damage, whereas he would be able to show 
that as a result of the very matters complained of the 
plaintiffs had been the gainers. 

Dealing with the allegation that the defendants in 1931 
advised the plaintiffs to pay £877 excess profits tax, 
Mr. Conway read letters which he said showed that the 
amount of the tax had already been agreed by Messrs. 
Brown, Peat & Tilley. Reading the letters from the 
defendants relied upon by the plaintiffs for their allega- 
tion, Counsel asked what part of the letters advised the 
payment of the tax. 

Mr. Trant : They say we have to pay it because there is 
no reason to re-open the question. 

Mr. Conway: You did not contemplate action against 
the defendants until Mr. Moore suggested it ? 

Mr. Trant said he did not remember. 

Mr. Conway said it was evident that Mr. Moore obtained 
from the defendants the information upon which he 
founded the allegation of negligence against them. 

The Official Referee said that one of the letters produced 
looked as if Messrs. Moore were trying to get information 
from the defendants to see whether they could twist their 
tails. He did not know whether that was professional 
conduct. 


At this stage of the hearing Mr. Wallington said that 
as the result of anxious consideration of the case and of 


the advice he had given to Mr. Trant the Court would not be 
further troubled with the case. It was right that he 
should make quite clear what was the position of the 
matter and to say one or two things as to Mr. Trant 
and Mr. Moore and the defendants. It was clear that Mr. 
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Trant was affected by certain peculiarities of personality 
which made some of his acts and letters appear to be 
unwise, and one thing was clear, that he had the obsession 
that he ought to have justice as to certain income tax 
matters. ‘The action was brought not because of any 
personal animosity against the defendants, because, 
however strange it might seem, it was plain that Mr. 
Trant was animated by the most friendly feelings towards 
them. He had accepted the advice given to him not 
reluctantly at all, but had rather grasped at the oppor- 
tunity. He (Counsel) was anxious that justice should be 
done not merely to Mr. Trant but to the accountants 
who had been concerned in the case. Some animad- 
versions had been made as to letters written by Mr. 
Moore, but having seen Mr. Moore he (Counsel) was 
satisfied that he had no part in advising the bringing of 
the action. He was in a difficult position, advising Mr. 
Trant, and it was with the greatest reluctance that he 
made investigations which led to the bringing of the 
action. He was bound by the effect of his investigations 
and no one was more sorry than he that Mr. Trant’s 
obsession made the bringing of the action necessary. The 
proceedings were being stopped, went on Counsel, not 
because of any financial consideration but because Mr. 
Trant had been advised that there was no reasonable 
probability of his making good the charges of negligence 
against the defendants. He (Counsel) wanted to convey 
that fact to the defendants, and also that Mr. Trant 
was now quite satisfied that there was no negligence on 
the part of the defendants in dealing with the matters 
entrusted to them. It was Mr. Trant’s wish that it should 
be said that there was a debt of gratitude owing to the 
defendants not only for the generous way in which they 
dealt with the £250 matter but for the generous way in 
which at the moment when they were retiring from the 
auditorship they agreed to render all the assistance they 
could to Mr. Moore in obtaining a reasonable adjustment 
of the taxation matters. He hoped he had omitted nothing 
in complete exoneration of the defendants from any 
charge of negligence and, above all, he wanted to say 
that there had been no suggestion of fraud and no sug- 
gestion that defendants had been guilty of any im- 
propriety of any kind. No stigma of any kind was intended 
to be cast upon the defendants, and having regard to the 
eminence of the firm nobody was likely to think that there 
could be any. Therefore the action would not be proceeded 
with, and the plaintiffs assented to judgment for the 
defendants on claim and counter-claim, with costs. 


Mr. Conway said the case was a matter of very great 
importance to his clients because they were one of the 
most eminent firms in a great profession, and the mere 
fact of an action for negligence having been brought 
against them was damaging. One could well imagine 
what the feelings of Mr. Wilkinson, their manager at 
Plymouth, had been. The allegations were incompetence 
and want of skill, and the partners in the firm decided 
that whatever the action cost them they must fight it 
to a finish. They did not pretend that they were in- 
fallible, but they took the view that a claim had been 
made in respect of which as an act of generosity they 
paid £250 (though there was no ground for the claim) 
and they thought that perhaps that might be some 
encouragement for the present action. They wanted to 
make it clear that actions of this sort could not be lightly 
brought, and that even if it involved them in thousands 
of pounds they must fight them. As to Mr. Moore, his 
evidence would have been challenged, and fortunately in 
that profession there was a tribunal which could deal 
with the question as to whether any member of the pro- 
fession had acted professionally or not. What steps 


the defendants might take as to Mr. Moore’s conduct 
was a matter for future consideration. 

Mr. Wallington said it was most unfortunate that that 
threat of possible proceedings against Mr. Moore should 
have been publicly made. 

The Official Referee said that as far as the case had 
gone he had not seen the slightest ground for the sug- 
gestion that Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. had acted 
without due care or had done anything in the slightest 
degree to forfeit the confidence which the public and the 
taxing authorities had in their ability and integrity. 
Therefore there would be judgment for the defendants on 
claim and counter-claim, with costs. 


Changes and Removals. 


Messrs. J. H. Alexander & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
Leeds and elsewhere, have opened an office at Cannon 
Street House, 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 


Mr. Gordon Ball, Incorporated Accountant, lately resi- 
dent partner of Messrs. Chipchase, Wood & Co., at é, 
has taken over the practice at Ossett and amalgamated 
with Mr. G. Saville Smith, Chartered Accountant, prac- 
tising as Wilson & Smith, Market Place, Ossett. The 
firm name in future will be Smith & Ball, and the practice 
will be carried on at Market Place, Ossett. Messrs. 
Chipchase, Wood & Co., Chartered Accountants, continue 
in practice at their Wakefield branch as heretofore. 


Messrs. Francis & Williams, Incorporated Accountants, 
have changed their address to Creechurch Chambers, 9, 
De la Beche Street, Swansea. 


Messrs. Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Luton and elsewhere, intimate that the 
address of their Harrow office is now 2, College Road. 


Mr. A. J. Magennis, Incorporated Accountant, Cork, 
informs us that he has amalgamated with Messrs. Burns, 
Griffin & Co., Chartered Accountants, Dublin. The 
business will in future be carried on under the style 
of Magennis, Burns, Griffin & Co. at City Chambers, 4, 
Lapp’s Quay, Cork. 


Mr. Thomas A. Martin, Incorporated Accountant, has 
commenced public practice at The 1 ws Stock 
Exchange, Hong Kong, under the style of T. A. Martin 
and Co. 


Messrs. Neaves, Bell & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
inform us that they have removed their offices to British 
Law Chambers, 38, Fountain Street, Manchester. 


Mr. W. James Price, Incorporated Accountant, is now 
practising at 52a, Murray Street, Llanelly. 


Mr. T. Brown Rich, Incorporated Accountant, has 
removed his Blackpool office to 2c, King’s Square, Caunce 
Street. 

Mr. R. B. White, Incorporated Accountant, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. H. Jayes, Chartered 
Accountant. They will practise under the style of Jayes, 
White & Co., at 5, Hatherton Road, Walsall. 


Messrs. T. H. Williams & Co., Incorporated Account- 
ants’ are now practising] at 326, Romford Road, Forest 
Gate, London, E. 


Messrs. Wilson, Bigg & Co. have changed their address 
to 16, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
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Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of Rondon and Bistrict. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
_ The 44th annual meeting of the Society was held at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on March Ist when, in 
the unavoidable absence of Sir Stephen Killik, the chair 
was occupied by Mr. G. Roby Pridie, the Vice-President. 
_ Mr. Pridie said: My first duty is to convey to you the 
regrets of our President, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
and the Lady Mayoress at their inability to be with us 
this evening, and particularly so at being prevented from 
receiving you as their guests at the “‘ At Home” held 
immediately preceding this meeting. The cancellation 
of Sir Stephen Killik’s engagement is due to his having 
received a Royal Summons to attend a round-table con- 
ference with his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the 
County Lieutenants, and Lord Mayors and Mayors of 
England in connection with the inauguration by the 
Prince of Wales of a national scheme to commemorate 
the celebration of His Majesty’s forthcoming Silver Jubilee. 
I think when you learn of this you may possibly find 
some satisfaction in the indirect honour reflected upon 
our Society by reason of our President taking part in so 
important a matter. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
Mr. Pridie said the only items in the revenue account that 
appeared to call for notice were, first, the item of £65 6s. 
for prizes. These prizes were presented to student 
members who succeeded in heading the list of honours 
granted by the Parent Society at the various examinations 
held last year. The item also covered the additional 
cost of prizes awarded in the Prize Essay Competition. 
The second item was £26 2s. 6d. covering the cost of the 
special presentation to their President, on his election as 
Lord Mayor of London, and in recognition of his personal 
services to the Society. 

The Committee’s report clearly showed the Students’ 
Society to be very much alive, and he thought no 
better illustration of its effective usefulness could be 
found than in the fact that last May, at the Parent 
Society’s Final examination, three members obtained the 
first three Certificates of Merit, while at the Intermediate 
examination the second and fourth Certificates were 
awarded to our students. In the November Final four 
members obtained the first, third, fourth and fifth Certifi- 
cates of Merit. At the November Intermediate examina- 
tion our members set up a unique record by carrying 
away the whole of the Honours Certificates issued, namely, 
seven in number—a truly remarkable achievement and 
one of which they were all very justly proud. 

A scheme was initiated two years ago for awarding 
special prizes to those student members who headed the 
list of honours in the Parent Society’s examinations, and 
this year the Committee were very pleased to be called 
upon to award eight such prizes. Last spring the Com- 
mittee inaugurated a Prize Essay Competition which had 
proved a great success. Some 60 entries were received, 
and by reason of the high standard of the papers sent in, 
the Adjudication Committee had some difficulty in 
determining the prizewinner, and ultimately they decided 
to recommend the award of an additional prize and to 
bracket Mr. H. Owen Fowler and Mr. C. Waller for the 
first place, with Mr. R. D. Albury third. In addition, the 
adjudicators commended five members and awarded them 

souvenir books. : 

The social activities of the Society had not been 
neglected. At the first meeting held last autumn, he 


(Mr. Pridie), as their Vice-President, had the pleasure of 
tendering to Sir Stephen Killik on their behalf the con- 
gratulations of the Society on his election to the Lord 
Mayoralty of London, and the opportunity was then 
taken of presenting to both Sir Stephen Killik and his 
daughter, Mrs. Greenland, the Lady Mayoress, souvenirs 
of that important event. Seven days after assuming 
office, the Lord Mazyor and Lady Mayoress received the 
members and guests of the Society at a reception and 
dance, held in this hall, the first of its kind that had taken 
place for many years. 

The lectures covered a very wide and essentially 
practical ground, and judging from the large attendances, 
they were greatly appreciated. As stated in the report, 
the Committee desired to express their appreciation and 
thanks to those members of the legal profession, repre- 
sentatives of the press, and members of the Parent Society, 
who were good enough to contribute to a very successful 
programme. The thanks of the Committee were also 
due to their indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Fay, who once 
again had proved himself a good guide, philosopher and 
friend. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
and the following Officers and Committee were appointed 
for the ensuing year :—President: Sir Stephen Killik, 
F.S.A.A. (Lord Mayor of London). Vice-President : 
Mr. G. Roby Pridie, F.S.A.A. Committee: Mr. W. 
Strachan, F.S.A.A., Mr. S. T. Morris, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E., M.A., Mr. H. E. Coles- 
worthy, F.S.A.A., A.C.A., Mr. C. E. Wakeling, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. W. D. Menzies, F.S.A.A., Mr. F. R. Witty, A.S.A.A.., 
Mr. E. J. Gamble, and Mr. N. J. Robertson. Honorary 
Treasurer: Mr. Henry J. Burgess, F.S.A.A. Secretary : 
Mr. James C. Fay, A.C.I.S. Honorary Auditors: Mr. 
W. H. Payne, F.S.A.A., and Mr. W. G. Payne, F.S.A.A., 
F.C.A. 
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Trustee Savings Banks. 


REPORT OF INSPECTION COMMITTEE. 


The 43rd Annual Report of the Inspection Committee 
of Trustee Savings Banks for the year ended November 
20th, 1934, states that the steady fall in the rate of interest 
which has been obtainable on mortgage loans and gilt- 
edged securities, the only classes of investment hitherto 
open to the moneys of these Departments, led inevitably 
to a reduction of the rate of interest paid to depositors, 
with the result that the Trustees of Banks having such 
departments found it very difficult to invest these funds, 
especially as many local authorities have either paid off 
their loans (thus increasing the sums for re-investment) 
or applied for reduction of interest rates thereon, and the 
report adds that it is to be hoped the Trustee Savings Banks 
(Special Investments) Act, 1934, by increasing somewhat 
the area of permissible investment, will ultimately relieve 
the position. 

The Inspection Committee also state that two accounts 
of more than usual interest have come to their notice 
during the year through the reports of the Inspectors. 
In one case the account was opened in 1850 for a one- 
year-old child, and is still in active use, the depositor 
attending personally to transact business ; in the other, 
the account was opened in 1858, when the Bank started. 
and is still in use, the depositor being now chairman of 
the Bank, he and his father having served between them 
for 67 years on the management. 

There is attached to the report five appendices giving 
information in regard to individual banks and to Trustee 
Savings Banks as a whole. 
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Jncorporated Accountants’ Mociety 
of Manchester and District. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
society of Manchester and District was held in the 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, on March Ist. Mr. Wittiam A. 
Nrxon (President) occupied the chair, and the guests 
included Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors) and Mrs. 
Elliott, Sir John D. Barlow (Director, Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce), Ald. Sir William Davy (representing the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester) and Lady Davy (representing 
the Lady Mayoress), Mr. F. J. Marquis (Joint Managing 
Director of Lewis’s Limited), Prof. G. W. Daniels, M.A. 
(Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, Manchester Univer- 
sity), Mr. Wilson E. Stavacre (Chairman, Manchester 
Stock Exchange), Mr. L. A. West (Senior Official Receiver), 
Mr. Ernest E. Edwards, B.A. (Parliamentary Secretary, 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), Mr. James Blakey 
(President of the Manchester Society of Chartered Account- 
ants), Mr. J. W. B. Hodgson (President of the Manchester 
Law Society), Mr. Ernest Weston (President of the Insur- 
ance Institute of Manchester), Dr. K. G. Fenelon, M.A., 
Mr. R. W. L. Clench, F.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary of the 
Institute of Arbitrators), Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, F.S.A.A. 
(Chief Accountant, Department of Health for Scotland), 
Mr. J. Paterson Brodie (Hon. Secretary of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of North Staffordshire), 
Mr. Sidney Foster (President of the West of England 
District Society of Incorporated Accountants), Mr. M. H. 
Groves (President of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and District Society), Mr. Norman 
Booth (President of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants in Ireland), Mr. R. W. Woodhead (President of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ District Society of N. Stafford- 
shire), Mr. Joseph Turner, F.S.A.A., Major E. S. Goulding, 
O0.B.E. (President of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
District Society of Liverpool), Mr. Arthur E. Piggott, 
F.S.A.A., and Mr. Halvor Piggott, F.S.A.A., Joint 
Honorary Secretaries. 

Mr. F. J. Marquis (Joint Managing Director of Lewis's 
Limited), proposed the toast of the evening : ‘* The Society 
of Incorporated Accountants.’ He said they did not 
need him to tell them how important accountants were as 
a professional body, or how important their own particular 
Society was. He wished to say, however, how much he 
was impressed with the importance in public life of pro- 
fessional organisations such as the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. The profession of accountancy was one 
to which he had every reason as a business man to be 
grateful. Accountants knew much more about business 
men than business men would care to have the 
world know. Business men, although they had, or 
thought they had, a considerable degree of commercial 
flair and commercial enterprise, did not always have that 
precision in the making of estimates, or that precision in 
the matter of figures, that they ought to have. Indeed, 
it was perhaps true to say that quite a number of business 
men in this country owed their solvency to the fact that 
they had a good firm of auditors behind them. The 
auditor was a watch dog. It was in that capacity perhaps 
that he did the very best of his work. He represented 
great precision. He demanded annually or biennially a 
very close account. He protected his client from all 
sorts of errors of optimism about the future. He also— 


and it was here that professional standards and codes 
came in—-had a recognised duty to the public at large, a 
public obligation as well as a personal one. It was 
because the profession had recognised this fact in such a 
disinterested manner the nation was in its present position, 
which he hoped it would always maintain. The reputa- 
tion of British finance was the highest in the world, and 
he thought that our financial reputation was one of the 
greatest assets we had. Whenever he presided at an 
annual meeting he always made it a practice when the 
auditor had finished reading his certificate, of: publicly 
asking him if that were the cleanest certificate he could 
give. He did that in order to make it perfectly clear 
to the auditor that once a year he was going to put him 
in the position of not being responsible to him and to his 
company, but of being responsible to the public authority. 
He thought that was a very sound thing to do, because 
if ever he had any temptation to try to get the better of 
his auditor—and he had not really a dog’s chance of 
doing so—he would know that the occasion would come 
when he would have to put the auditor's professional 
reputation at the bar of public opinion. There was in 
this country a great commercial aristocracy with a 
tradition of public service. Thus the natural instincts 
of self-interest, personal gain, and private ambition 
were held in check, not by the law of the land, but by 
the strength of this tradition. This he claimed to be 
one of the greatest of British assets. And when one 
considered the vast magnitude of the commercial trans- 
actions in which this country engaged, and not only 
their financial magnitude but their numerical magnitude, 
one could not help realising how rarely one heard anything 
about them. They were not news in the journalist's 
sense of the term. But every now and again one saw 
some trivial incident of minor significance, like the pepper 
pool, creating a sensation, and the Press made great efforts 
to expose all the circumstances of the incident. It was 
a most encouraging sign that they did so, because if such 
incidents were more frequent they would not be talked 
about so much. They would cease to be news. And he 
thought it was a great tribute to our general commercial 
integrity that such things, when they did happen, loomed 
so large. In Great Britain we had a high regard for our civil 
service, but we heard little or nothing about our commercial 
civil service ; and it seemed to him that when they saw 
the gentlemen of the accountancy profession dealing, 
as they did, with vast sums of money, perpetually practis- 
ing disinterestedness, exhibiting the lack of professional 
self-interest which the members of the profession per- 
petually showed, and when they remembered that it was 
practically unheard-of for any member of their profession 
to fall from the professional standards, then it seemed to 
him that, as a profession, accountants had every reason 
to be proud. There was, perhaps, one stage further to 
which they might go in their professional obligations. 
Had they ever thought of the enormous fund of statistical 
and financial information which they possessed? He 
wondered whether they had ever thought of using that 
great knowledge of British industry for the guidance of 
our legislators. Surely as a profession they must by this 
time be coming to some conclusion on the subject of the 
financial policy of this country. They must have some 
definite ideas as to the extent to which we needed more 
and more Government interference. They must know 
something about the effect of Government interference 
and Government restrictions upon enterprise. Again, 
the Government set out to give us cheap money and to 
reduce the drain of the national debt. We had got cheap 
money, but we could not use it. He wondered whether 
the accountancy profession was not in a position to give 
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some very sound advice to the Treasury on the effects 
of cheap money. We were seeing the rentier class of this 
country being penalised more heavily than any other 
class. We had seen their incomes reduced by one-third, 
and they were likely to be reduced still further. We 
were supposed to acclaim the fact. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might—although he had not said that he 
would—redeem the 3 per cents. and bring them down 
to 2} per cent. Was the accountancy profession satisfied 
at the prospect of such a further reduction of the spending 
power of the rentier class? Was the profession satisfied 
that such a further restriction ‘of the,{spending power 
of the rentier class was going [to be a good thing 
for this country ? Had accountants any experience of 
the effects of reducing the power of consumption in the 
country ? Was there any association between the exist- 
ence of two million unemployed and the fact that so many 
people—not all of them wealthy people, but many of them 
pensioners, widows, or people who had nothing to live on 
except trustee securities—had had their incomes so 
seriously reduced ? He raised this question as one upon 
which the profession of accountancy must have a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge. 


Mr. E. CassLeTon ELLiort, responding to the toast, 
said that the profession of accountancy was a great 
profession, and during the past fifty years it had widened 
its scope beyond all that was expected when the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants was first formed. The 
Society was started fifty years ago, and among its original 
members were men whose names were very dear to those 
in that room—Mr. Frederic Walmsley and Mr. Arthur 
Piggott. Mr. Walmsley would have been present had 
he been able to come, and he was going to ask their 
Secretary to send to Mr. Walmsley a message conveying 
their cordial good wishes. When Mr. Walmsley began 
practice accountancy was a very different thing from 
what it had become to-day. The profession had made 
great progress. He well remembered the question of 
loose-leaf ledgers being raised many years ago. At 
that time a great many accountants held up their hands 
in pious horror at the idea of the possibility of a loose 
leaf being lost. How much further they had advanced 
to-day when things were being done by accounting 
machines, when a man no longer learned to add up 
except for examination purposes, but referred all additions, 
subtractions, multiplications, divisions, and calculations 
of decimals, and all those horrible percentages, to a girl 
working at a machine, saying: “‘ Just tell me what 
so-and-so is,” and accepted the result. To-day, if they 
had to work out those intricate calculations themselves 
they would not be able to do anything like the amount 
of important work on which they were often engaged. 


He was sure that Mr. Marquis, who had paid a 
high tribute to the accountancy profession, realised 
that, and really did feel, as he said he felt, indebted to 
the accountants. In the old days when men managed 
their own businesses, industrial and commercial concerns 
were relatively small concerns compared with the present 
day scale. The proprietor of a business was then able 
to judge the result of his week’s or month’s work without 
having to go to his accountant to find out the facts. He 
knew exactly what was happening. But to-day what 
would be the position if the managing director of a large 
concern such as that which Mr. Marquis controlled tried 
to rely upon the general appearance of the store as an 
indication of the trade which had been done in a week 
or a month? It would be quite impossible for him to 
.do so, and if they had not got loose-leaf ledgers, machine 
calculators, and all the advantages and contrivances 
which were possessed to-day he would not get the results 


he wanted until perhaps a month after something had 
happened which was fraught with serious consequences, 
To-day if the manager of a large business wanted to know 
what his results were at the end of a particular week or 
month, what his turnover was, what his expenses were, 
and how much had been made or lost, he wanted to know 
it quickly. He could not wait. All this made it important 
that the accountant should keep up to date. It made 
it important that the accountant should embark upon 
research so that he could visualise the requirements of 
the future. There were members of their Society who 
were deeply interested in this kind of research, and who 
were doing yeoman work for the accountancy profession. 
He said quite deliberately that in the work of the account- 
ancy profession their Society had played no mean part. 
In a short time the Society would celebrate its 50th 
anniversary. Sir James Martin, who was an original 
member of the Society, had consented to take the 
Presidency for the period of the celebration. As Vice- 
President they had managed to persuade Mr. C. Hewetson 
Nelson to act. They were looking forward to a time of 
rejoicing, and he thought it was a time to rejoice, for 
the Society had now about 6,500 members, of whom a 
large proportion were practising. They were indeed 
proud of their Society, and he thought they had every 
cause to be. They would be very proud when, in the 
Guildhall, London, on April 3rd, they assembled at the 
banquet to be held to celebrate the occasion. He wished 
to thank them for their kindly hospitality, and to thank 
Mr. Marquis for the way in which he had spoken of the 
accountancy profession. (Cheers). 


The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the District Society, then 
handed to Mr. E. Sinnott a book which the Manchester 
and District Society wished to present to him in order 
to mark his achievement in securing first place in the 
Intermediate examination of the Parent Society in May, 
1934. 

The CHAIRMAN, proposing the toast of “The Civic 
Authorities, the Trade and Industry of Manchester,” 
referred to the industrial depression which Lancashire 
was now suffering. How, he asked, could we revive 
international trade ? He thought that loans with adequate 
guarantees, trade agreements, selling on extended credit, 
and even taking some risk were all bound to revive our 
overseas trade. It had been suggested that our banks 
were too passive in their attitude towards trade recovery. 
He would like to ask if the banks ought not to offer their 
help in advocating new avenues for successful trade 
rather than wait for their customers to ask for their help. 
Could not the banks offer cheap money to stimulate 
trade ? 

Sir Witut1am Davy, who attended the dinner as the 
representative of the Lord Mayor of Manchester, who 
was unable to be present, in responding said he thought 
the accountants who saw so much behind the scenes, 
especially those who had their fingers on the pulse of 
Manchester, would agree that the city had faced and was 
facing its difficulties with courage and foresight. 


The toast was also acknowledged by Sir Joun D. 
Bartow, Bart., a director of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Henry Smits, Vice-President of the Manchester 
and District Society, proposed the toast of “‘ The Guests,” 
which was responded to by Mr. Edgar Lustgarten 
(Barrister-at-Law), and Mr. L. A. West (Senior Official 
Receiver for Manchester). 

Mr. Ernest E. Epwarps, B.A., LL.B. (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Society of Incorporated Accountants). 
proposed the toast of the President of the Manchester and 
District Society, to which Mr. Nixon suitably responded. 
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Chambers of Commerce and 
Accountants 


An Address delivered before the Incorporated Accountants 
London and District Society, by 


MR. R. B. DUNWOODY, C.B.E. 
Secretary of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. 


Mr. WALTER HoLman, the Chairman of the District 
Society, presided. 

Mr. Dunwoopy said: I have given my subject this 
evening the dual title of Chambers of Commerce and 
Accountants. 

You are all well aware of the history of your own 
profession, but you may not be so fully acquainted with 
that of the Chamber of Commerce movement. I propose, 
therefore, to tell you something about Chambers of 
Commerce so that you may understand what their objects 
are, how they are constituted, and the work which they 
do on behalf of their communities and the trade and 
commerce of the country. 

I hope I shall be able to show you that their work is of 
national value, and that there is a place in that work for 
members of the accountancy profession. 

After dealing with the early history of trade organisa- 
tions, Mr. Dunwoody continued : The Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce was the first Chamber to be formed in these 
islands. It was incorporated by Royal Charter granted 
by George III in 1783. In 1775 the war with the American 
Colonies had broken out, and the spring which was the 
source of the stream to the prosperity of Glasgow was 
dried at the source. Due to this cause the prosperity of 
Glasgow—then a town of some 45,000 inhabitants—was 
endangered. The trade which had brought affluence to a 
number of its enterprising citizens and prosperity to the 
town was completely lost. The wars with France and the 
United States necessitated the imposition of heavy war 
taxes, and the regulations enforced by the Government in 
connection with both home and foreign trade at that time 
were vexatious, annoying and restrictive. Trade was 
stagnant, much distress prevailed, and the outlook was 
gloomy and uncertain. The men who controlled the 
commercial destinies of Glasgow, realising their individual 
impotence, resolved to establish an Association, and by 
concerted action nurture and encourage the infant indus- 
tries of the district, combat restrictive and embarrassing 
regulations and seek new trade outlets. The result was 
the establishment of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures in the City of Glasgow in 1783. 


THe OBJECTS OF THE First British CHAMBER. 


The objects of the Glasgow Chamber were then laid 
down and are to-day :— 

1. To consider such plans and systems as shall con- 
tribute to the protection and improvement of those 
branches of trade and manufactures which are peculiar 
to this country, and which may be interesting to the 
members of the Chamber at large. 

2. To regulate all matters respecting any branch of 
trade or manufacture which may be submitted to the 
directors for the purpose of establishing rules for the 
convenience and assistance either of foreign traders or 
manufacturers. 

3. To read and discuss all public and private memo- 
rials and representations to members of the Chamber, 
requesting the aid of the directors in any matter regard- 
ing trade or manufactures. 

4. To afford aid to members, whether as individuals 
or otherwise, who may apply for assistance, in 


negotiating any matter or business, whether local, or of 

a nature which requires the weight and influence of the 

directors, in making application to the board of trustees, 

to the King’s Ministers, or to Parliament. 

5. To procure relief or redress on any grievance, 
hardship, oppression, or inconvenience affecting any 
particular branch of trade or manufacture carried on by 
the members of this Society, by interposing the weight 
and influence of the directors in any public negotiation 
that may be thought necessary to effect such relief. 

6. To consider of all matters affecting the Corn Laws 
of this part of the United Kingdom in particular, as 
being of the utmost consequence to its trade and manu- 
factures. 

7. And, in general, to take cognisance of every matter 
and thing that shall be in the least degree connected 
with the interests of commerce. To assist in pointing 
out new sources for promoting whatever may be useful 
and beneficial and to attend to every application made 
to Parliament which may be thought to be injurious to 
the trade and manufactures of the country. To 
support an intercourse and friendly correspondence 
with the Convention of Royal Burghs and Board of 
Trustees for Fisheries and Manufactures, for the purpose 
of communicating new and useful improvements to 
their attention. 

The membership of the Glasgow Chamber when formed 
was 216. To-day it is 2,661. 

The formation of the Glasgow Chamber was followed by 
the formation of the Dublin Chamber (1788), the Edin- 
burgh Chamber (1786), Manchester (1794), Belfast (1796), 
Birmingham (1813), Greenock (1813), Newcastle (1815). 
These were followed by the formation of Chambers in 
all important towns, until to-day there are 105 Chambers 
of Commerce in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
21 British Chambers of Commerce formed in foreign 
countries affiliated to the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Tue LonDON CHAMBER. 

The London Chamber of Commerce, now the largest 
Chamber in the world, with 8,079 members, was formed 
in 1881. It is now housed in a splendid new building in 
the City. Its objects are :— 

1. The promotion of the trade, commerce, shipping 
and manufactures of London, and of the home, colonial 
and foreign trades of the United Kingdom. 

2. The collection and dissemination of statistical and 
other information relating to trade, commerce, shipping 
and manufactures. 

3. The promoting, supporting, or opposing legislative 
or other measures affecting the aforesaid interests. 

4. The undertaking by arbitration the settlement of 
disputes arising out of trade, commerce or manufac- 
tures. 

5. The doing of all such other things as may be 
conducive to the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufactures, or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

The objects of other Chambers are very similar. Man- 
chester has. founded scholarships to be held by young 
persons desiring to train for commercial careers. Bir- 
mingham, in a pamphlet urging support and inviting 
membership, mentions one of its aims as being to bring 
about a reasonable reduction of income tax and a reform 
of the present inequitable methods of assessment ; the 
removal of burdens and anomalies which exist owing to 
the present system of local assessment and rating, and to 
prevent the imposition on manufacturers of burdensome, 
unnecessary and sometimes impracticable Home Office 
regulations. 
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It may be truly said in the words of the objects of the 
Glasgow Chamber that the objects of all Chambers are 
“To take cognisance of every matter and thing that 
shall be in the least degree connected with the interests of 
commerce.”” 

RoyaL CHARTERS AND INCORPORATION. 

While some of the Chambers of Scotland have been 
incorporated by Royal Charter, such as Glasgow, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, Greenock, Leith, the majority of Chambers in 
Great Britain have been incorporated under the Com- 
panies Acts, 1867-1929. 

The Companies Act of 1929 contained an important 
provision affecting the incorporation of bodies as Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Section 17 provided that no company 
shall be registered by a name which contains the words 
** Chamber of Commerce ” unless the company is a com- 
pany which has to be registered under a licence granted in 
pursuance of Section 18 of the Act. Under that section 
the Board of Trade—if they are satisfied that an association 
about to be formed as a limited company is to be formed 
for promoting commerce and intends to apply its profits, 
if any, or other income in promoting its objects and to 
prohibit the payment of any dividend to its members— 
may by licence direct that the Association may be regis- 
tered as a company with limited liability without the 
addition of the word ‘“ Limited” to its name. The 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce is consulted 
by the Board of Trade on any applications made to it by 
Chambers of Commerce for incorporation. 

All Chambers of Commerce are not incorporated bodies. 
As the law stands any number of persons can form an 
association and call it a Chamber of Commerce. But the 
self-styling of a body by that name does not necessarily 
mean it is in all respects to be considered a Chamber of 
Commerce. There has undoubtedly been great misuse 
of the title in recent years. The grant of incorporation on 
the other hand is some proof that the credentials of the 
body and those forming it have been the subject of 
inquiry. 

Brerrish CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

In the year 1873 the first British Chamber of Commerce 
was formed abroad in Paris. Its objects were :— 

(a) To promote British trading, commercial, shipping and 
manufacturing interests in France, and all measures 
calculated to protect and advance the same ; 

and in particular but not by way of limitation of the 
above objects : 

(b) To collect and disseminate statistical and other 
information relating to such trading, commercial, 
shipping and manufacturing interests : 

' (ec) To promote, support or oppose legislative or other 
measures affecting the aforesaid interests : 

(d) To undertake by arbitration the settlement of dis- 
putes arising out of trading, commercial or manu- 
facturing questions submitted to its decision ; 

(e) To institute legal or other proceedings for the pro- 
tection of British commercial interests in France, 
provided that and so far as no breach be committed 
of the rules of law against maintenance or champerty ; 

(f{) To give its members without guarantee information 
respecting the standing of firms in France and in the 
United Kingdom who are not members of the 
Chamber ; 

(g) To do such other things as may be conducive to the 
extension of British trade, commerce or manufac- 
tures in France, or incidental to the attainment of 
any or all of the above objects. 

During its existence the British Chamber in Paris has 
rendered valuable services to Anglo-French trade. This 
British Chamber abroad was followed by others, all having 


for their object the promotion of British trade with the 
country in which they are situated and the protection of 
the trading interests of their members. British Chambers 
now exist in: The Argentine Republic, China (Shanghai), 
Iraq (Baghdad), Chile, Egypt (branches in Cairo, Alexan- 
dria and Port Said), Germany (Hamburg), France (Paris 
and Marseilles), Italy (Milan), Morocco (Casablanca), 
Spain (Branches at Madrid and Barcelona), Switzerland 
(Basle, with branch at Lausanne), Turkey (Istanbul), 
Uruguay (Montevideo), Brazil (Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo). 

These chambers are all doing valuable service for 
British trade, and they deserve the support of firms at 
home engaged in trading with the countries in which 
they are situated. 

Some years ago the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce called a Conference to consider with repre- 
sentatives of British Chambers abroad how such Chambers 
should be constituted. The Conference passed the following 
resolution :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting British 
Chambers of Commerce in foreign countries must 
confine the privilege of full membership to British 
subjects. The Officers, Members of Council and 
Secretary must always be British subjects. If 
thought desirable, foreign representatives of British 
firms and the nationals of the country in which the 
Chamber of Commerce is situated, who trade with 
the British Empire, may be admitted as Members or 
Associate Members with restricted rights as to voting 
and as to the supply of information.” 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN THE BRITISH 
DOoMINIONS AND OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS. 

I have already mentioned the founding of the Chamber 
of Commerce in the City of New York, then British terri- 
tory, in 1768. We lost it as a British institution with the 
conclusion of the American War of Independence. The 
earliest Colonial Institution of the kind began in 1804 as 
the Commercial Exchange of Cape Town. In 1861 the 
name was changed to the Cape Town Chamber of Com- 
merce. Between 1830 and 1840 a number of Chambers 
of Commerce were formed in India ; in Calcutta in 1834, 
Bombay and Madras 1836, Ceylon 1839. In 1840 a 
Chamber was formed in Australia at Adelaide, another in 
Jamaica, while the first Chamber formed in Canada was 
that at Toronto in 1845. During the period which fol- 
lowed practically all the commercial communities in the 
chief cities and towns in the Empire formed Chambers of 
Commerce. All are very similar in character and objects 
to the Chambers here at home. All have this quality in 
common: they are voluntary bodies. 

There are 357 British Chambers in Canada; in Aus- 
tralia, 57; in New Zealand, 40; in South Africa, 86 ; 
in India, 17—British as distinct from Native ; and in our 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates, 29. Throughout the 
British Empire and representing British interests in 
foreign countries there are, therefore, over 750 British 
Chambers of Commerce. In each of them men are giving 
their time, their knowledge and their experience volun- 
tarily in the interests of their fellow-men and in the 
interests of the trade of the British Empire. 


THE FEDERATION OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
OF THE British EMPIRE. 

In each of the Dominions, and in India, where Chambers 
composed of natives exist, central associations have been 
formed on similar lines to the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. The Chambers of the Empire 
and their central associations have been brought together 
in the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire, the Executive Committee of which meets in 
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London. The of this Federation began in 
1886, when the London Chamber convened a Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire at which 97 
Chambers were represented. Congresses take place at 
intervals of three years, and have been held in Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, and here in London. At these 
Congresses, delegates appointed by their Chambers attend, 
and questions of general interest to traders in all parts 
of the Empire, such as taxation, communications, Empire 
development and trade policy, education, &c., are 
discussed and examined, and policies suggested for the 
guidance of the Governments of the Empire. 


THE VALUE OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

Chambers of Commerce exist to-day in all the chief 
industrial countries of the world. They are recognised 
and growing institutions. The war gave a great impetus 
to the formation and work of Chambers, and many who 
had not hitherto supported them found it essential to 
do so in order to secure help and assistance in carrying out 
the regulations and orders which Governments found 
necessary to impose in those days. In the United States 
their formation was urged to assist in the defence of the 
country. It was considered “* that the effort to organise 
such representative commercial bodies was a patriotic 
effort that all good citizens should aim at.” Is that not 
equally true in time of peace when the restoration of 
international trade is of paramount importance to 
humanity ? 

It may be asked, ** What is a Chamber of Commerce, 
and what can it do?” 

A Chamber of Commerce is a body of local business and 
professional men engaged in improving trade conditions, 
urging legislation beneficial to commerce and the social 
welfare, and, most important of all, encouraging the 
growth and prosperity of their community. 

As some one put it, ‘‘a Chamber is a centre for the 
exchange of commercial thought and a platform for the 
utterance of commercial opinion.” 

“A great Chamber of Commerce,” said a President 
of the United States, ‘“‘ embodies the business interests 
and the civic interests of a great community. It needs a 
large membership if it is to be thoroughly representative. 
It needs a well-chosen membership if it is to lead public 
opinion, and, above all, it needs a loyal membership if it is 
to be a force and not merely a name. It is made up of 
numerous special interests, and is rightly the advocate of 
those interests up to the point where they claim more than 
the community can afford to give them. Then and always 
a great Chamber of Commerce will represent the interest 
of the people as a whole rather than the interest of the 
more favoured groups of the community. It is greater 
than any group; greater than all its groups. It is 
greater than any man in it; greater than the sum total 
of its members. To any piece of work that it is doing 
it brings the worth and influence of its previous efforts 
under different conditions and other leaders. Men come 
and go, but the community abides, and the greatest 
vitalising force in any community in a free democratic 
country to-day is the intelligent organised public opinion 
generated by its Chambers of Commerce.” 

His Majesty the King, at Colombo in 1901, said :— 

“We live in an age of competition. The struggle 
between nations is not one of arms, but of trade, and it is 
to Chambers of Commerce, the eyes and ears of our national 
commercial systera, that we turn for help and guidance. 
They it is who can collect and promptly distribute informa- 
tion, stimulate the home manufacturer towards meeting 
the wants of the consumer, and bring to the solution of the 
vast and complex problems of international trade their 
knowledge, experience and counsel.” 


In those words are summed up the objects, the work 
and the value of Chambers of Commerce. 

Chambers of Commerce should be supported by every 
class in the community. Their membership is open to 
all good citizens, firms and corporations. It is not the 
trader alone who benefits by their organised efforts. All 


classes gain by reductions in taxation, in charges for 
transport, improvements in postal services, better trade 
arrangements and treaties with other countries, and by 
many other concessions which are secured through the 
efforts of Chambers of Commerce. 

There is another reason why everyone should support 
his local Chamber of Commerce. There is an obligation 
upon all qualified men as soon as their livelihood is assured 
to devote some of their ability to the common welfare. 
The Chamber of Commerce offers an important, and, in 
many localities, the only agency whereby men are afforded 
an opportunity to assist in this way. 

“I will not criticise our Chamber of Commerce unless 
I have first earned the right by giving personal assistance 
towards furthering its objects on behalf of our com- 
munity,” is an attitude which might well be adopted 
by those who have not yet joined a Chamber. 


Tue Functions oF A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Chambers of Commerce can devote themselves to making 
their towns attractive and satisfactory to live in. They 
can deal with questions of taxation, transportation, 
education and trade in all its aspects. They are not 
organised to secure petty business advantages for 
individuals, but to furnish organised aid to individuals 
and firms to enable them to develop their businesses for 
the benefit of the country. Chambers take no part in 
particular labour disputes nor in wages questions, nor in 
party politics, but apart from these affairs they can deal 
with every subject which affects a community, its welfare 
and prosperity. 

Chambers being voluntary bodies arrange their organisa- 
tion in such a manner as best meets the needs of their 
members. In all cases they are governed by a Council 
or Board of Directors, with a President and such other 
officers as may be decided. The Councils of Chambers 
usually meet monthly to transact the business of the 
Chamber. 

Committees.—In most Chambers permanent Committees 
have been set up to deal with particular subjects such as 
National and Local Expenditure and Taxation, Trans- 
port, Tariffs, Overseas Trade. Members of the Councils 
serve on these committees, and are assisted by such 
other members as may be possessed of special knowledge 
or information. The Birmingham Chamber has, for 
example, the following standing committees: Com- 
mercial Bills Committee ; Commercial Education Com- 
mittee ; Railway Rates Committee; Tariff Committee ; 
Imperial and Local Finance Committee ; Patents, Trade 
Marks and Designs Committee; University Scholarship 
Committee ; General Purposes Committee; Arbitration 
Committee. 

Other Committees are appointed from time to time 
to report on special questions. Questions raised by 
members are referred to these Committees for considera- 
tion and report, and the reports of the Committees are 
sent forward to each Council meeting for discussion and 
adoption and subsequent action. 

Trade Sections.—In addition to their permanent or 
Standing Committees, many Chambers have formed 
within themselves Trade Sections. A Chamber should 
represent not one or two, but all the important trades 
and industries of the locality. The various Trade Associa- 
tions existing in all parts of the country watch the specific 
interests of their members, but their efforts are naturally 
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confined. A Chamber of Commerce, on the other hand, 
serves a wider constituency, and is able in consequence to 
express in an authoritative manner the views of traders 
and manufacturers as a whole on any given question. 
While thus representing general commercial interests as 
well as supporting and co-operating in the work of Trade 
Associations, it is necessary as occasion arises for a 
Chamber effectively to voice the opinion of any one section 
of its membership, especially where there does not exist a 
separate association to watch the particular interests of 
that section. Although the interests of the various 
trades and businesses represented in a Chamber of Com- 
merce may not be inimical to each other, they are not 
always identical, and for this reason alone it is desirable 
for a leading Chamber of Commerce to have an effective 
trade section organisation. 

The London Chamber of Commerce, for example, has 
fifty trade sections, representing all branches of trade and 
industry, and these have been the means of increasing its 
membership and extending its sphere of action. 

The largest section of the London Chamber is that 
devoted to manufacturers, representing all kinds of 
industries, and numbers about 2,000 members. The 
personnel, of course, varies at each meeting, according 
to the nature of the subjects discussed. 

No person can belong to a section without first being 
elected a member of the Chamber. 

Sections can either act separately in their own interests, 
or they can send forward to the Council, which meets 
monthly, resolutions in which they desire to secure the 
full weight and influence of the Chamber. 

As regards the relations between Chambers and Trade 
Associations, it has never been found that the existence 
of these outside bodies is detrimental to a Chamber. On 
the contrary, the Chamber is considerably strengthened 
by reason of the fact that it is regarded as neutral ground 
on which all trades may meet, when there are matters 
of common interest to consider. 


How CuamMBers HELP THEIR MEMBERS. 
Chambers of Commerce help their members daily in 
many directions. For example, the Sheffield Chamber 
sets out the following benefits of membership, one or 
more of which affect a business man every day. The 
Chamber supplies information concerning :— 
(1) Home, Colonial and Foreign Trade. 
(2) Foreign and Colonial Customs Tariffs and Regula- 
tions. 
(3) Openings for British Trade. 
(4) Foreign and Colonial Buyers. 
(5) The Sale of Goods abroad. 
(6) Commercial Travellers’ Regulations abroad. 
(7) Administration of Acts of Parliament. 
(8) Postal and Telephone Facilities. 
(9) Sources of supplies of Raw Materials. 
(10) The Activities of Foreign competitors. 
The Chamber gives assistance and advice regarding :— 
(1) Railway Matters—Rates, Classification, Conditions 
and Claims. 
(2) Protection of Industrial Property at home and 
abroad. 
(3) The Appointment of Agents. 
(4) The Shipment of Goods. 
(5) The Recovery of Debts. 
(6) Home Office Regulations. 
(7) The settling of Disputes by Arbitration. 
(8) Trade Conditions in Foreign Markets. 
(9) Foreign Exchange and Import Restrictions. 
(10) The general extension of Home and Export Trade. 
The above are a few only of the ways in which Chambers 
render special services to their members. 


Tue ASsOcIATION OF BRITISH CHAMBERS OF 
CoMMERCE. 

The Association of British Chambers of Commerce js 
the principal organisation which combines the activities 
of industrial and commercial communities in Great 
Britain for the purpose of watching over their local and 
national interests. Prior to the year 1860 each Chamber 
put forward the claims of its own district ; it submitted 
its own suggestions for new legislation or for the amend- 
ment of then existing laws, all without reference to the 
needs and views of other localities. Such a procedure 
was bound to be ineffective, and in the year 1860 the 
principal Chambers decided to form an association to 
which all Chambers should be affiliated for the purpose of 
discussing and considering questions concerning and 
affecting trade, commerce, manufactures and shipping 
interests, at meetings of delegates from such Chambers. 
The Association was also formed to collect and disseminate 
information on matters affecting the common and separate 
interests of the Chambers and the commercial manufactur- 
ing and maritime interests of the country; to com- 
municate the opinions of the Chambers to the Government 
and its several Departments ; to petition Parliament on 
any matter affecting trade, commerce, manufactures or 
shipping, and to prepare and promote in Parliament 
Bills in the interest of trade, commerce, manufactures 
and shipping, and to oppose such measures as would be 
likely to be injurious to such interests. 

The Association began in 1860 with a membership of 
about 20 Chambers. To-day over 100 Chambers of 
Commerce situated in the chief towns in Great Britain, 
together with some 25 British Chambers of Commerce 
formed in foreign countries, are included in its member- 
ship. The number of individuals and firms represented 
by these Chambers is close upon 50,000. The largest 
Chamber of Commerce to-day is the London Chamber with 


8,079 members ; Birmingham has 2,977 members; Man- . 


chester, 2,291 members; Glasgow, 2,645 members ; 
Liverpool, 1,205 members ; Bradford, 923 members. 

The Association has an Executive Council of close upon 
eighty members, representing not only the principal 
Chambers throughout the country, but representing in 
themselves a great number of industrial, merchanting, 
shipping and professional interests. 

It meets once a month, and its work is carried on 
through three main Committees—one dealing with 
National Finance and Taxation, a second dealing with 
Home Affairs and Transport, and a third dealing with 
Foreign and Colonial Affairs. These Committees also 
meet once a month and report to the whole Council. 

Any member of an affiliated Chamber of Commerce 
ean bring forward a project, such as the necessity for 
amending existing legislation or for new legislation, 
but he must do so, in the first instance, through his 
own local Chamber of Commerce. There the proposal 
is considered, and an individual can usually obtain the 
support of his own Chamber if his project is sound and 
passes criticism. If the Chamber endorses the project, 
it can commend it to the Association, where it is referred 
to the appropriate Committee, at which the Chamber's 
own representative on the Council can attend in support. 
The appropriate Committee pronounces upon the 
suggestion, and either recommends it or otherwise to 
the whole Council. At the meeting of the Council, the 
proposal can again be debated, and either supported or 
rejected. If it is supported, the influence of the Associa- 
tion is brought to bear to secure its enactment or the 
carrying of it into effect. 

By this system, the individual members of a local 
Chamber of Commerce, however small that Chamber 
may be, can secure the support of the central organisation 
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to his project. He thus obtains by united effort that 
which he would have great difficulty in accomplishing 
in his separate capacity. 

The Association meets in General Meeting twice a year, 
when delegates specially appointed by each Chamber 
attend and discuss a programme of resolutions, which 
has previously been drawn up from suggestions sub- 
mitted by Chambers. By this means public attention 
is drawn to the needs of Commerce and the experience 
of men of commerce is concentrated on particular 
problems. 

The Association in combining all the interests of all 
the Chambers, represents every phase of activity in the 
commercial life of the country—manufacturing, mer- 
chanting, shipping and distributing, and the professions 
allied to commerce, such as those of the solicitor and the 
accountant. It is natural, therefore, that as an organ- 
isation its views should be sought by the Government 
and the Departments thereof before measures affecting 
the commercial and industrial interests of the country 
are enacted. Within recent years, the Government 
Departments, especially those concerned with trade, 
have, in practically every instance, before introducing 
the terms of a new measure in Parliament, sought before- 
hand the views of the Association upon such proposals. 
By this system not only is a Minister and a Government 
Department assisted, but the commercial community as 
represented by the Association is satisfied, and Parlia- 
ment can be informed when the proper time arrives that 
the measure has the support of the commercial com- 
munity of the country. In connection with the revision 
of Trade Agreements with foreign countries, similar con- 
sultations have taken place. 

Since the year 1860, many important reforms have 
been secured as a result of the Association’s activities. 
It was responsible for an improvement in the Law of 
Bankruptcy (1861); for the passing of a Merchandise 
Marks Act (1862) ; for the development of the Government 
Departments dealing with Foreign Trade (1864), The 
County Courts Act (1865) was the result of further work 
on the part of the Association, and the taking over of 
the conduct and the control of the telegraph communica- 
tions by the Government was a result of its activities 
(1867). It ensured (1869) that the collection of assessed 
taxes should be by Government officers only, and a Bill 
promoted by the Association to amend and consolidate 
the law as to Bills of Sale became law in 1878. The 
Partnership Act of 1890 was also due to the Association. 
Largely as a result of resolutions passed at a meeting of 
the Association, the agreement was arrived at between 
England and France in 1903 providing that any question 
of a juridical nature which might arise should, if found 
incapable of settlement by diplomatic means, be referred 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
This was followed by a similar arrangement with Italy 
in 1905. The Association secured an amendment of the 
Trade Marks Law and the Patents and Designs Act in 
1907, and the Merchandise Marks Act in 1911, and the 
Bankruptcy and Deeds of Arrangement Act in 1913. 

During the war assistance was rendered by the Associa- 
tion and by all Chambers of Commerce to the War Office 
and other Departments of the Government in every 
direction. The Glasgow Chamber raised a battalion of 
men. All the resources of the Chambers were placed at 
the disposal of the Government Departments. As the 
result of repeated representations by the Association, 
the Registration of Business Names Act was passed in 
1916. The Association urged the re-organisation of 
the Board of Trade in 1917, and secured the present 
arrangement, under which the development of overseas 


trade is the special function of a new Department known 
as the Department of Overseas Trade. 

On the conclusion of the War, the Association repeatedly 
urged the curtailment of national expenditure to assist 
in the recovery of trade. It watched closely the passage 
of the Railways Act of 1921, and secured important 
provisions in that measure for the benefit of traders. 
It took a prominent part in urging a settlement of the 
Reparations question. It was among the first to suggest 
an inquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay, and it made 
important representations on this subject to the 
authorities at the time. 

The Bankruptcy Act, 1926, embodied recommendations 
made by the Association to the Government Committee. 
The Association arranged an All-British delegation to 
visit Virginia in 1927. The Association was represented 
at the World Economic Conference held at Geneva. 
It opposed the abolition of the Department of Overseas 
Trade in 1927. The Trades Disputes and Trades Union 
Act was passed on the lines of recommendations of a 
Special Committee of the Association. In 1928 the 
Association was represented on the Economic Con- 
sultative Committee of the League of Nations, and 
on other international conferences affecting trade. 
Members of the Association have served on economic 
missions to various countries. In 1930, the Association 
took a prominent part in drawing up recommendations 
for the consideration of the Imperial Conference. It 
made a special study and prepared a report on the question 
of trade with Russia. The Association has reviewed 
the various tariff arrangements with foreign countries 
with which new agreements have been negotiated. It 
gave evidence before the Government Committee on the 
Administration of the Post Office. The Association 
appointed an industrial adviser to the Imperial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa in 19382, and also on the Panel of Industrial 
Advisers to the United Kingdom Delegation to the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference in 1933. The 
Association prepared a special report on the subject of 
taxation of Co-operative Societies, and the necessity 
for amending the Companies Acts, and on allowances 
and reliefs for Income Tax purposes. The Association 
secured the setting up of Committees on the restriction of 
Exchange in Europe and South America, and within the 
last year the Association investigated the question of 
the most-favoured-nation clause in treaties. 

These are but a few of the Association’s activities. It 
is constantly rendering service to its members and to 
individual traders throughout the country. It is in close 
touch with the members of the British communities in 
foreign countries as represented there by the British 
Chambers of Commerce. It has the confidence of Govern- 
ments because of its representative character. It is 
non-political. It has rendered equal help to Conservative, 
Liberal and Labour Governments when in office. 


JuNioR CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce movement began 
in the United States of America. It was felt by leaders 
in that country that opportunities should be given to 
young men when their education at school or at college 
is completed of studying those national questions which 
affect the community, and which will concern each of 
them as they grow older. It is an attempt to bridge 
over that difficult period between youth and manhood, 
to equip the manhood of the nation, to turn youths into 
intelligent citizens and to inculcate in the young men 
who are engaged in trade and commerce the ideal of 
service to their country. They are being supported by 
the great industrial concerns of the United States. Already 
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there are over 240 Junior Chambers of Commerce con- 
stituted in the United States with a membership of over 
100,000. 

The movement was brought to the attention of the 
Chambers of Commerce in this country, and the first 
Junior Chamber was formed in the City of Lincoln in 
1925. Since then Junior Chambers have been constituted 
under the auspices of the following Senior Chambers :— 


Birmingham. Liverpool. Plymouth. 
Bolton. Londonderry. Portadown. 
Brighton and Mansfield and Reading. 

Hove. District. Sheffield. 
Burnley and Newcastle and Stratford-on- 

District. Gateshead. Avon. 
Coventry. Northampton. Swansea. 
Grimsby. Nottingham. Walsall. 
Ipswich. Oldham and Worcester. 
Lincoln. District. 


The movement has the support of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, whose President in 1930 
said he could not conceive of any movement which 
could do more to help young business men to realise 
their responsibilities and at the same time promote the 
interests of the Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country. 

The Junior Chambers of Commerce control their 
own affairs. They arrange lectures and addresses on 
subjects connected with trade and commerce and its 
various branches, and they arrange conferences at which 
addresses on important national problems are delivered 
to them. They investigate and discuss questions affecting 
their own locality, and national affairs, but before any 
action can be taken upon their conclusions they must 
obtain the approval of their senior chamber. A central 
committee representing the various Junior Chambers 
has been formed and meets in London once a quarter. 
The objects of this Central Committee are to promote 
the movement and to assist the various Junior Chambers 
in arranging for lectures and addresses, and in other 
directions. I personally have always been of opinion 
that the Junior Chamber of Commerce movement calls 
for the sympathetic consideration of all business men, 
that there is room in all cities which will provide oppor- 
tunities for young business men to render service to their 

community, and there is room, too, wherever there is 
a Chamber of Commerce for a training ground which will 
keep up the membership in the future. Training in the 
organisation and management of committees and in 
public speaking cannot be adequately given to young 
men through membership of a Senior Chamber. Young 
men are given greater opportunities by means of a Junior 
Chamber, than they can secure in a Senior. A greater 
responsibility is thrown upon them, and a larger number 
of young men will be drawn into Chamber of Commerce 
work if a Junior Chamber exists in their district. 

Wherever a Junior Chamber has been formed great 
interest is being taken in it, a large number of meetings 
have been held, many visits to important works in each 
district have been arranged, reports have been prepared 
and presented to Senior Chambers on such subjects 
as: local finance, railways and transport, tariffs, commer- 
cial education, publicity. Lectures and addresses have 
been arranged and delivered before these Junior Chambers 
by gentlemen with special knowledge of particular 
subjects. In other cases existing legislation and pros- 
pective legislation have been explained to members of 
Junior Chambers. Everyone must admit that all this 
must have a good result in providing young business men 
with opportunities to gain special knowledge of particular 
subjects which they could probably not obtain by any 
other means. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The International Chamber of Commerce was formed 
in 1920. It is a federation of business organisations 
comprising Chambers of Commerce and shipping, industrial 
and training associations, associations of bankers, carriers 
and farmers, as well as individual companies and business 
men. Its members are drawn from 46 countries, and 
include 909 representative organisations. In 29 of these 
countries, the members are grouped into national com- 
mittees in order to ascertain national opinion and to 
formulate national policy on the international economic 
problems of the day. It is supported by organisations 
in the following countries :— 


Albania. *Esthonia. *Luxemburg. 
Argentina. *Finland. Mexico. 
*Australia. *France. *Netherlands. 
*Austria. *Germany. *Norway. 
*Belgium. *Great Britain. *Poland. 
Brazil. *Greece. Portugal. 
Bulgaria. Guatemala. *Roumania. 
Canada. Haiti. Siam. 
*Chile. *Hungary. *Spain. 
*China. *India. Sudan. 
*Czechslovakia. *Indo-China. *Sweden. 
*Danzig. Irish Free State. *Switzerland. 
*Denmark. *Italy. Turkey. 
Egypt. *Japan. *U.S.A. 
Ecuador. Latvia. *Yugoslavia. 
Lithuania. 


*National Committees exist in these countries. 

Every two years the members are brought together 
at a Congress held in an important capital. 

In the intervals between Congresses, the Council of 
the Chamber meets in Paris and directs the activities 
of the organisation. The Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives nominated by the national committees. 

Problems are examined in detail by standing or special 
committees at which the traders concerned and their 
organisations express expert opinion, before they are 
submitted to the Council. The Chamber is an effective 
clearing house for the views of business men all over the 
world on matters affecting international trade. The 
personal acquaintanceship between business men of many 
nations which is established at Congresses, Council and 
Committee meetings encourages an understanding of the 
foreign point of view. Practical services are also rendered 
by the Chamber and by its national committees by the 
supply of information, the removal of grievances and the 
settlement of disputes. 

The existence of the International Chamber also 
provides for concerted international action in any one 
particular industry or trade. It is entirely independent 
of State influence, both financially and morally, but 
since effective economic action generally entails state or 
government activity, the Chamber studies how best to 
persuade Governments to adopt the agreed opinions arrived 
at by its members. 

It has established close relations with the League 
of Nations, to whose economic conferences it has sent 
delegates. Its right to speak for international trade is 
recognised. The Chamber has taken the initiative in 
proposing or drafting international conventions, and it 
acts constantly to encourage their ratification. While 
Governments and Labour are fully represented at Geneva, 
it is only through the International Chamber that industry, 
commerce, finance and transport have the opportunity 
of making their voices heard at these international 
conferences. 

The National Committees influence the policy of their 
own Governments. Such influence is brought to bear 
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at times to remedy the specific grievances of other national 
committees, such as cases of unfair competition and gross 
violation of contract. 

The Chamber has formed a Court of Arbitration which 
is at the service of its members. 

The British National Committee includes some 70 
important trade bodies in Great Britain. It does not 
overlap or duplicate the work of these organisations, but 
expresses their views and supports them in the Inter- 
national Chamber in Paris. The British National Com- 
mittee is in continuous daily contact with the Head- 
quarters in Paris. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 

What part have members of the accountancy profession 
taken in this work of Chambers of Commerce ? I can say 
at once a very prominent part. Many accountants who 
have joined their local Chamber of Commerce have 
rendered valuable service not only to their Chambers, 
but to the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. 
Sir James Martin, whose work for the Society of In- 
corporated Accountants will ever be remembered, has 
been an active member of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce for many years. He has held all the offices in the 
Chamber, and was for three years its President. In the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, of which 
he is a Vice-President, he has held many positions, and 
had he wished he could have been elected to the highest 
office in that Association. 

As Chairman of its Finance and Taxation Committee, 
as its representative on the Government Committees on 
the Bankruptcy Law and on Company Law, and its 
spokesman before the Colwyn Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation, and in many other capacities, Sir 
James rendered to the Association services which are 
deeply appreciated, and which have proved of inestimable 
value to the trade and commerce of the country. 

The late Mr. Lakin-Smith, a Fellow of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, succeeded Sir James as Chairman 
of the Association’s Finance and Taxation Committee, 
and in that office did splendid work for all engaged in 
trade by the reports he prepared in connection with 
Income Tax Allowances and Reliefs, which we discussed 
with the Board of Inland Revenue, and presented to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

To-day we have the assistance of another Past President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants in Mr. Henry 
Morgan, who presented our views on the necessity for 
further amendments of the Company Law to the President 
of the Board of Trade. The services he is rendering to all 
Chambers of Commerce are warmly appreciated, and he 
will have the fullest support in his endeavours on our 
behalf in this and other directions. 

Then I must mention the help which the Association 
has received from members of the profession who have 
come up to London from time to time to serve upon our 
Special Committees. These Committees have investigated 
and reported upon such questions as National Expenditure 
and Taxation, Local Expenditure and Rates, Income Tax 
Allowances and Reliefs, Bankruptcy Law, Company 
Law, and many other questions. The Association has been 
greatly helped by their advice and guidance. 

I have made an examination of the number of account- 
ants who are to-day members of Chambers of Commerce. 
Out of a total of some 11,137 accountants belonging to the 
Society and to the Chartered Institute, I find that some 
824 are to-day members of Chambers of Commerce. 
Among the leading Chambers, the accountant members 
number: London 117, Glasgow 79, Edinburgh 58, Bir- 
mingham 50, Manchester 42, Bradford 41, Sheffield 40, 
Belfast 30, Leeds 30. 


I have inquired as to the help now rendered by account- 
ant members to their Chambers, and I have found that 
in almost every centre accountants are serving on the 
Finance and Taxation Committees of the Chambers, and 
in other capacities, and that they are always willing to 
give Chambers the benefit of their advice and guidance in 
connection with the many national and local financial 
and taxation questions which arise from time to time. 


How Accountants CouLp RENDER SERVICE TO 
CHAMBERS. 

I pursued my inquiries further, and I asked in what 
respects accountants might play a greater part in the 
work of Chambers of Commerce. Here are some typical 
replies : 

1. Accountants should give short lectures to Cham- 
bers on accountancy, income tax, and such subjects. 

2. With the vast experience of the accountancy 
profession and their close connection with traders and 
merchants in trading matters, it should be of inestimable 
benefit if the profession could be induced to make more 
use of the combined efforts of the local Chambers when 
questions of a financial or taxation character arise, and 
were the subject of inquiry by the Association. 

3. Inasmuch as the training and practice of an 
accountant brings him into contact with commercial 
transactions spread over a wide and diversified field, 
his general knowledge gained from actual experience 
gives him the opportunity of forming sound and accu- 
rate opinions on current commercial events. The fact 
that it has become more general to elect accountants 
on boards of directors is evidence that the knowledge 
gained in the pursuit of their profession is a useful and 
valued adjunct to the board room, and as directors of 
companies they are not only interested in, but respon- 
sible for, the prudent management of affairs, and Cham- 
bers of Commerce should be their guide, philosopher 
and friend. They should play their part by becoming 
members of their local Chamber, and develop its 
activities, as the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
is the sum of its units, and its wealth of information and 
its influence is available to each of them. 

4. Chamber has endeavoured at various times to 
secure further representatives of accountants in the 
membership of the Chamber, but our town is so fortu- 
nately placed with the presence of large investment 
companies in its midst that financial problems are given 
attention without the aid of accountants. Chamber, 
however, considers that the presence of such professional 
men is greatly to be desired, as their work depends to 
an extent on the prosperity of those large manufacturing 
and other concerns in the city who uphold the Chamber. 

5. One of the greatest respects in which the account- 
ant might play a greater part in the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce is that of bringing to the notice 
of the local Chambers the present-day evils of: (a) 
habitual bankrupts, (b) evasions of taxation, (c) the 
evils of lack of prosecution in defalcation, (d) the 
arranging of lectures to be given to Chambers on 
matters relative to accountancy. 

6. Accountants in towns of any size should form an 
Accountants’ Section, which would not only be useful 
to themselves but also helpful to the Chamber in 
expressing opinions on subjects which are of necessity 
chiefly for their consideration. Also, such section might 
play a greater part in obtaining uniformity of practice 
amongst themselves. This, of course, is a purely domes- 
tic matter. Have tried to get such a section in this town, 
but unfortunately have failed. Can say, however, on 
such a subject as Company Law, &c., have never failed 
to get adequate response when have requested help 
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from our accountant members. They, on their part, 
have made use of the Chamber with view to getting 
collective action in Chamber’s Power of Attorney 
Schemes, with Canada and Argentine. In fact, the 
accountants call upon the Chamber to assist when they 
have been faced with any difficulty. 

7. Accountants could further help the Chamber by 

forming a Section. 

8. Accountants could act in an advisory capacity 
to the traders who are members of a Chamber, but this, 
of course, might not meet with the approval of the 
associations governing the profession. 

9. Those accountants who take active interest in 
Chamber of Commerce work are mixing with persons 
with whom they may do business. By bringing their 
specialised knowledge to bear on the subjects under 
discussion, they are assisting in bringing about much 
needed reforms, and have opportunity to guide proposed 
legislation so far as Chambers through the Association 
are able to do it. On questions of Company Law, &c., 
accountants have been of great value to members of 
Council. 

10. Accountant members assist in examination of 
Bills before Parliament, particularly in respect of 
Company Law, Bankruptcy Law, &c., and prepare 
reports upon which the Chamber has from time to time 
passed their resolutions. 

11. With their intimate knowledge of business 
affairs, their opinions on all matters and legislation 
affecting businesses financially are invaluable. Their 
acquired ability of viewing things dispassionately 
renders their advice of the utmost value, and experience 
of Chamber has been that they are at all times ready to 
place their time and experience at the disposal of the 
Chamber. 

12. Essential that all accountants should be asso- 
ciated with the Chamber of Commerce movement. 
Many of them are closely identified with the adminis- 
tration of business firms, the actual manufacturing and 
output side being left to the employers and practical 
men, the accountants supervising the financial position 
and taxation, &c., matters. All properly qualified 
accountants should become members of their local 
Chamber. 

13. Accountants have a unique knowledge of the 
trend of trade and commerce in the district in which 
their activities are carried on, and this knowledge 
placed at the disposal of Chamber can be of great value. 
These views, which are typical of the replies I have 

received, will, I trust, assure all members of the profession 
how much their special knowledge and help is appreciated 
by those engaged in carrying on the trade and industries 
of the country. 

Chambers of Commerce invite the help and support 
and advice of accountants in dealing with questions and 
problems arising under such heads as : National Expendi- 
ture and Taxation ; Local Expenditure and Rates ; Rating 
and Assessments ; Income Tax Allowances and Reliefs ; 
The Codification of Income Tax Law ; Stabilisation of 
Exchange and Banking ; Decimal Coinage ; Company and 
Bankruptcy Laws ; Insurance ; Import Duties and Tariffs ; 
‘Trade Agreements and Treaties ; Prohibitions, Quotas, 
and Exchange Restrictions; Trade Statistics; The 
Resuscitation and Reorganisation of Industries; Our 
Industrial, Trade, and Agricultural Policies ; Preparations 
for Imperial and World Economic Conferences. 

The help and assistance of members of your profession 
would be of great value not only to the Chambers in each 
‘ town, but to the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, which is constantly being called upon for its 
view upon questions arising under these heads. 


Your profession grew up concurrently with the increase 
of our trade at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The passing of the Companies Acts and Bankruptcy Laws 
led to a greater demand for your services. The War 
brought with it heavier taxation, and a larger tribute 
from the trading operations of the manufacturer and the 
merchant, leading to a still greater demand for your 
help and guidance. 

I look on accountants as the pathologists of industry. 
Your work enables you to say what is preventing a firm 
or an industry from trading on a successful basis. You are 
able to say what the effect on a firm or an industry is of 
high taxation, high local rates, factory and other regula- 
tions, low tariffs at home, high tariffs abroad, prohibitions, 
quotas and exchange restrictions. You know how con- 
cerns should be conducted, what help they require, what 
relief is needed. 

You are masters of ‘“‘ that science by means of which 
all mercantile and financial transactions, whether in money 
or money’s worth, including operations completed and 
engagements undertaken to be fulfilled at once or in the 
future however remote, may be recorded.” You are 
masters, too, of ‘that science by means of which the 
results of all operations as far as they are capable of being 
shown in figures can be ascertained and stated.” 

For all these reasons, accountants in my opinion can 
be the most helpful advisers in restoring the trade of the 
country. As a nation we are struggling to provide em- 
ployment for our workpeople. Our trade at home and 
overseas must be increased. You can help in this struggle. 
Your training and experience fit you for it. The Chambers 
of Commerce will welcome you and offer you opportunities 
to serve your communities and to help the country. 

The Government is to-day advised by many Advisory 
Committees. I suggest for consideration the appointment 
of one more. It would be an Advisory Committee com- 
posed entirely of accountants, drawn from various indus- 
trial centres of the country, to advise the Government, 
its Ministers and Departments on questions affecting the 
trade of the country, how it can be increased, and how 
employment can be provided. 

Knowing as I do the public spirit which animates the 
members of your profession, I feel sure the call would be 
answered. 

Discussion. 

The CuHarRMAN said they had listened to a com- 
prehensive and interesting summary of the history, the 
development and the work of Chambers of Commerce, 
and he was now going to throw the meeting open for 
discussion. In the nature of things the subject was not 
highly controversial, but he hoped it would have aroused 
the critical faculties of some of those present, because he 
believed that truth emerged much more readily from the 
clash of conflicting opinions than it did from a mere 
acquiescence in apparent truisms. While Mr. Dun- 
woody was speaking, one close parallel between Chambers 
of Commerce and their own profession had struck him. 
Mr. Dunwoody said that many Chambers of Commerce 
were incorporated, but as the law now stood, any number 
of persons could form an association and call it a Chamber 
of Commerce without becoming incorporated. That 
sounded like an echo of the complaint they very often 
heard—that unqualified people could set up as accountants. 
He imagined that at some future time they would hear 
from Mr. Dunwoody that steps were being taken to 
prevent Chambers of Commerce from being formed unless 
they had complied with existing standards. They had 
with them that night Sir James Martin, who had done 
so much for the London Chamber of Commerce, and he 
was going to ask Sir James to open the discussion. 

Sir James MartTrN said he was very delighted to be 
present that evening in order to hear his old friend, Mr. 
Dunwoody, give an address on the work of Chambers of 
Commerce. Mr. Dunwoody had made it a little difficult 
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for him to say what he thought of him because he (Mr. 
Dunwoody) had said some very kind things about him, 
and also about his friend, Mr. Henry Morgan. He wanted 
to say a word about the advantages of membership of 
Chambers of Commerce to their profession. He had 
worked for the Society of Incorporated Accountants for 
about half a century, and he had been a member of the 
Council of the London Chamber of Commerce for 41 years. 
Until three or four years ago he represented the Society 
on that Council. is experience of Chambers of Com- 
merce had always been that, whatever one gave to them, 
one got back more than he gave. Many Incorporated 
Accountants had said to him, “I cannot give the time; 
I have to do my work.” He maintained that if a man 
broadened his mind and endeavoured to give some public 
service—he would not say in direct cash, but in the 
widening of his vision and in the perfection of his methods— 
he would gain something greater than he gave in service 
to those bodies. He thought that was absolutely true in 
regard to Chambers of Commerce. Of course, there were 
Chambers of Commerce and Chambers of Commerce, but 
they had made a little progress—more, perhaps, than 
the accountancy profession had done. When the Com- 

ies Bill was before the House of Commons they were 
able to persuade the Board of Trade to insert a clause 
saying that no Chamber of Commerce should be incor- 
porated except under the licence of the Board of Trade ; 
and the Board of Trade would not, of course, grant a 
licence unless it was satisfied with the Chamber of Com- 
merce which was before it. He wished that they had 
advanced even to that extent with regard to accountancy, 
but that was another subject that it would take too long 
to go into. He did not think he would trouble them with 
many more observations that evening, because there 
were other speakers who would want to say something 
on the subject before them, but he had had great pleasure 
in all his work for Chambers of Commerce. He was very 
glad indeed that an able member of their Society was now 
leading the Association of Chambers of Commerce in 
matters of taxation, &c., and he was perfectly certain 
that it was work which could be the pride of any member 
of the Society or any member of the profession. 


Mr. Ricuarp A. Wirry said they had all been 
somewhat surprised, no doubt, at the magnitude of the 
work which was undertaken by Chambers of Commerce, 
as explained by Mr. Dunwoody. Some of them might 
possibly remember that, in the general commercial know- 
ledge paper of their examinations there occasionally 
appeared a question ‘‘ Describe the functions of the 
Chamber of Commerce.” He would be rather sorry for 
the examiner if he had a student who knew as much about 
the subject as Mr. Dunwoody did. (Laughter.) Yet 
Mr. Dunwoody’s remarks made him realise that the list 
of functions which one saw in the ordinary text-book 
was pretty bald. The organisation of commerce was not 
an accident ; it involved an enormous amount of work. 
But there was one aspect of this question which Mr. Dun- 
woody scarcely touched upon and which Sir James 
had only referred to briefly. It appeared to him that 
it might be worth while enlarging upon that a little— 
as to why they, as accountants, should support the 
Chambers of Commerce. They had been told of the many 
directions in which they could render service. But the 
average accountant was going to say to himself, “If I 
have not got the time to attend lectures and so forth, why 
should I become a member of a Chamber of Commerce ? 
Why should I pay a subscription? What am I going to 
get back if I pay a subscription to a Chamber of Commerce 
and become a supporter of it in that way ?”’ He thought 
it was a perfectly proper question. In the London 
Chamber of Commerce they had the Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, a wonderful mine of information with regard 
to commerce throughout the world, but it was not the sort 
of literature one would feel inclined to take up after a 
day’s work at accountancy. He thought it would help 
them if they realised that Chambers of Commerce were, 
in effect, the clearing houses of information, both of a 
national and international character—information which 
was valuable not only to huge combines, but to individual 


traders, information which was of the greatest possible 
assistance to all their clients. One thing that struck hi 

that morning when he noticed the title of the lecture 
was that the work of Chambers of Commerce helped them 
to carry out one of the main objects of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. If they looked at the Memo- 
randum of Association of the Society they would see 
that one of the objects, which was fifty years ago, 
but which still held good, read as follows: “* To promote 
and foster in commercial circles a higher sense of the 
importance of systematic and correct accounts, and to 
encourage a greater degree of efficiency in those engaged 
in book-keeping.”” Chambers of Commerce gave them 
a wonderful opportunity of carrying out that particular 
object of the Society. They could, as individuals, 
approach their own clients, but through the Chambers 
of Commerce they could reach a very much wider field 
and in that way get a great advantage. He wished also 
to refer to the question of commercial education, because 
that had not been specifically mentioned that evening. 
He had the honour, in conjunction with their Chairman, 
of representing the Parent Society on the Education 
Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
although the London Chamber of Commerce did not 
engage in a programme of education itself, it provided a 
wonderful organisation and examining centres for com- 
mercial education in every part of the Empire. The 
importance of that to accountants could not be 
exaggerated. It enabled young men and women to 
have a better and more practical knowledge of commerce. 
He thought there was a fine opportunity of linking educa- 
tion work with the work of the Chambers of Commerce 
to which Mr. Dunwoody had referred. He would suggest 
that perhaps the chief reason why they ought to be 
associated with Chambers of Commerce was because 
accountants were the servants of commerce. It was 
sometimes viciously suggested that they were the masters 
of commerce, and tyrannical masters at that, but it was 
not true. The accountant, as such, had to take up a 
strong line in any commercial matter, and he only did it 
because he was convinced that he was furthering the 
interests of the employer and of commerce in general. 


Mr. H. E. CoLtesworrny said he felt some difficulty 
in speaking, because there was little in the paper to 
discuss, and he did not wish to trespass upon the remarks 
of a later speaker, who would be proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dunwoody for his interesting lecture. He 
was himself a member of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and, with his partners, a member of the Internationa] 
Chamber of Commerce ; therefore, he knew very well the 
nature of the work that they did. He had been interested 
in Mr. Witty’s reference to the remark that was sometimes 
made that they were the masters of commerce. It was 
rather refreshing to learn, on the authority of Mr. Dun- 
woody, who had read some interesting testimonials, what 
business men in the country thought about them. 


Mr. W. J. Back said he would like to ask Mr. Dun- 
woody how they demarked the territory between the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Federation of British 
Industries? Did one deal with manufacture and the other 
with commerce, or were they treading on one another's 
heels occasionally ? 


Mr. Henry MorGan said he would not like the meeting 
to close without expressing his thanks to Mr. Dunwoody 
for his very kind personal references, but more a 
for the great friendship which he had exhibited tow: 
him. It was no light task to undertake the Chairmanship 
of an important Committee like the Finance and Taxation 
Committee of the Association, and he must frankly 
admit that he would never have undertaken it, and 
certainly would have had very great difficulty in carrying 
out the duties, if it had not been for Mr. Dunwoody. 
Mr. Dunwoody had told them about the great work 
which accountants could do in connection with Chambers 
of Commerce and the benefits that they could confer on 
the Chambers. He would rather like to look at the other 
side and to consider the value of Chamber of Commerce 
work to the accountant. He had often heard the criticism 
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that accountants all too frequently lacked a practical 
knowledge of business—that their knowledge of business 
was, to a large extent, theoretical. He thought that to 
some extent that criticism was justified. They knew that 
many of the qualified members of their Society, instead 
of continuing in the profession, went into business and 
commerce, and there was no doubt that an accountancy 
training was of the greatest value to anyone engaging in 
commerce or business afterwards. But the converse, 
in his opinion, was also true, and he thought that all 
accountants would benefit very greatly from some practical 
knowledge of business. The important factor in an 
accountant’s success, in addition to his knowledge of 
accountancy and the science of accountancy, was his 
knowledge of business conditions within the locality 
in which he happened to be working. Let him give them 
an instance. He was chairman of a number of companies, 
and in order to keep in touch closely with the businesses 
of which he was chairman he took advantage of the 
services of accountants. He had got men in his own 
office who were thoroughly qualified as accountants, 
but he did not send those men down to look into the 
accounts of those companies. He always wanted a local 
man—a man who was thoroughly acquainted with local 
conditions. They could best get that knowledge by keeping 
in close touch with and taking an active part in the work 
of Chambers of Commerce. With the large increase of 
the members of various accountancy bodies, if all the 
members that had been qualified were to find scope for 
their activities, there had to be some extension of their 
functions. More and more were accountants becoming 
interested as directors and as financial advisers, and 
if they were going to do the best work and to give the 
best service they must be closely identified with those 
various business bodies. They all knew that members 
of their Society were precluded from any sort of publicity 
in order to get business. But, after all, a young accountant 
starting to build up a practice could gain the greatest 
advantage by associating himself with public work similar 
to that of Chambers of Commerce, because by so doing 
he not only got into touch with and became well known 
to the best and the soundest business men in the district, 
but at the same time those men who had the business to 
give him were able to form some sort of opinion as to his 
capacity and his keenness for work. 


Mr. Dunwoopy, in the course of his reply, said he 
must first of all thank the meeting for the very kind 
reception they had given to his paper and for so patiently 
listening to it; and might he again express to Sir James 
his very sincere thanks to him for coming out that night 
to hear him. Mr. Witty had mentioned one of the objects 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, and when 
listening to it he could not help feeling that there was 
no better field for putting those objects into effect than 
that of the Chamber of Commerce movement. The 
commerce of this country could not be carried on without 
accountants to-day, and he did not think that account- 
ants could carry on without the aid of commerce. There 
was a bond between the two and he would like to see 
what Mr. Witty had suggested—a greater linking up 
between the two institutions. If any young accountant 
was ambitious, there was no better training ground 
than his local Chamber of Commerce. That kind of work 
was especially valuable to those who sought to attain 
to higher positions in the life of the country. The man 
who understood trade and financial questions would 
always have the ear of the House of Commons. There 
were many distinguished men who had graduated in 
Chamber of Commerce work and reached high positions 
in the land. He would like to assure Mr. Colesworthy 
again that the opinions he had received from Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the country were very sincere 
and cordial as to the value which all business men placed 
upon those who were engaged in the accountancy 
profession. The answer to Mr. Back was that the 
Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of British 
Industries were both out to help the trade and 
industry of the country. They did it in different ways. 
In Chambers of Commerce they had the persons who were 


actually engaged in industry and commerce, helping 
them and supplying what information was required. 
Their views from different parts of the country were sent 
to the Association, where they combined them and 
expressed them to the Government. It was a great 
pleasure to him to work with members of the accountancy 
profession and of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
In conclusion, he expressed the hope that greater interest 
would be taken by accountants in all parts of the country 
in the work which Chambers of Commerce had to do. 

Mr. E. Cassteton Extiotr said they were grateful 
to Mr. Dunwoody for having come there that evening 
and read his paper, which was a wonderful historical 
survey of Chambers of Commerce throughout the world. 
It showed that commercial men came together long 
before professional men. For the vast amount of work 
he had put into the preparation of the paper, for the 
way in which he had delivered it, and for his kindness 
in coming to them that evening, they were extremely 
grateful, and he was going to ask the meeting to accord 
to Mr. Dunwoody a very hearty vote of thanks. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Dunwoopy, in reply, said he was delighted at all 
times to come to meetings of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. There was no place where he felt more at 
home, no Society in which he had more friends, and he 
could assure them that if he could do anything to further 
the interests of the Society it would be a real pleasure 
to him to do it. 


Correspondence. 


Appointment of Public Auditors. 
To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Sirs,—We read year after year in the Report of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies of the unsatis- 
factory state of the audit of Friendly Societies by their 
lay auditors. 

While, so far as I know, appointments to the list of 
Public Auditors are now being restricted to members of 
the Institute or Society, I cannot understand why such 
a list is necessary. 

I suggest that any Chartered or Incorporated Account- 
ant who applies should be admitted to the list, and then 
no friendly society would have difficulty in finding a public 
auditor almost on its doorstep, whereas now, if the public 
auditor practising in the locality of the friendly society 
is not persona grata to the society, the society finds it 
necessary to go afield, and often, rather than do that, they 
appoint lay auditors, with the consequent results. 

The authorities are bemoaning a state of affairs, the 
remedy for which is to a great extent in their own hands, 
and the society would be doing a service to their members 
and to the public if they could convince them of it. 

Yours faithfully, 
AUTHORITY. 


The 10 per cent. Wear and Tear Allowance. 
To the Editors, Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Strs,—In the Professional Notes for March, 1935, 
mention is made of the recent decision of the Board of 
Inland Revenue with regard to the method of application 
of the additional allowance of one-tenth for wear and 
tear under the provisions of sect. 18 (2) of the Finance 
Act, 1932. 

It is noted, in the case quoted, the maximum benefit 
to be gained by reason of the new method is tax at the 
standard rate on an amount of £20 (incidentally this 
occurs in the period from the 16th to the 28rd year), but 
there are two other effects which may prove of interest 
to your readers, namely (i) the period necessary to secure 
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the maximum writing-down of the asset, and (ii) the 
possibility of securing complete writing-down. 

With regard to the first point, the appended tables 
show that the additional allowance as originally applied 
made very little difference in the period, whereas the new 
method reduces the number of years from 133 to 47 in the 
case of a basic allowance of 5 per cent. (Machinery), and 
from 36 to 11 in the case of Motor Vehicles (20 per cent.). 
Of course, it must be borne in mind that obsolescence 
allowances permit, in appropriate cases, a reduction in 
the number of years necessary to secure the maximum 
allowance, and also to secure complete writing down, but 
in cases where machinery is not likely to be replaced 
within its normal “ life’ (provided that “ life” is long 
enough) this point should prove of material benefit. 

The second point is a very minor one so far as actual 
cash is concerned, but the principle of allowing complete 
writing-down (which is possible under the new method) 
is a new, and, I think, a good one. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. CLAY, A.S.A.A., F.R.Econ.S. 


South Shields, 
TaBLe I. 
Original Deducting New Method 
Method Additional (Deducting 
(Up to 10 per cent. 10 per cent. 
1931-32) Allowance additional 
each year allowance at 
end of ** life’ 
Machinery —- ~ oe 
(5 per cent.) 
No. of years 
necessary to 
secure full 


10 years £5,987 £5,678 *£5,584 
20 years a £3,584 £3,225 *£2,941 
50 years os £769 £591 — 
100 years .. £60 £37 — 
Lowest written- 
down value 
_ possible .. £9 £9 -— 
TaBLe II. 
Original Deducting New Method 
Method Additional Deducting 


(Up to 10 per cent. 10 per cent. 


1931-32) Allowance Additional 
each year Allowance at 
end of “* life”’ 
Motor Vehicles oe — — 
(20 per cent.) 
No. of years 
necessary to 
secure full 
allowance 36 33 11 
Value remaining 
at end of— 
5 years me £3,277 £2,887 *£2,605 
10 years... £1,074 £835 *£181 
20 years .. £116 £69 _ 
30 years... £13 £6 _ 
Lowest written 
down value 
possible .. £2 £2 — 


*In the case of these figures, the accumulated addi- 
tional allowances have been deducted. 

Note.—Both tables bave been worked out on a capital 
cost of £10,000. 


@bituarp. 


SIR ARTHUR LOWES DICKINSON. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir Arthur Lowes 
Dickinson, M.A., F.C.A., which took place suddenly on 
February 28th, at the age of 75. He was an outstanding 
figure in the accountancy profession and was as well 
known in America as in this country. In the year 1901 
he joined the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co., and went 
to America as the Senior Partner of their New York 
branch. Whilst there he took a very active part in the 
organisation of accountancy in America, which at that 
time had not attained its present stage of development. 
His charming personality won him many friends, and he 
used both his talents and his influence to secure the 
enactment of legislation for the regulation of the profession 
and the protection of its ethical standards. In 1913, Mr. 
Dickinson, as he then was, returned to England and 
remained with the London office of his firm until the 
year 1932, when he retired. During the War he acted as 
Financial Adviser in the Controlled Establishment 
Division of the Ministry of Munitions, and was sub- 
sequently appointed Financial Adviser to the Controller 
of Gold Mines. He was a member of the Council of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants from 1914 until 1928. 
He also undertook public work in connection with many 
educational and other institutions, and was a director of 
a number of well known companies. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Dickinson took a prominent 
part in the First International Congress of Accountants, 
held at St. Louis, U.S.A., in September, 1904, and it is 
also interesting to note that he received the honour of 
Knighthood by His Majesty The King on the same 
occasion as Sir James Martin, in the year 1919. 


EDWIN HAROLD FLACK. 

It is with regret that we learn of the death of Mr. 
Edwin Harold Flack, F.S.A.A., which occurred in Mel- 
bourne in January last. He was elected to Fellowship 
of the Society in 1897, and became a partner in the firm 
of Davey, Flack & Co. in 1899. In 1904 the firm of 
Flack & Flack was constituted, and, since 1907, Mr. E. H. 
Flack has been the senior partner of that firm, which has 
offices in Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, &c. 

In his younger days Mr. Flack was famous for his 
amateur athletic performances. He made many running 
records, and was the first Australian to secure Olympic 
honours when, at the Games at Athens in 1896, he won 
the 800 metres and 1,500 metres. 

He was a director of many important companies, 
and was closely associated with the development of 
tin mining in Australia and the East. For many years he 
devoted much time and money to the improvement of 
dairying in Victoria, and built up a herd of Friesian 
cattle which held first place for four years in succession 
in the Victorian herd tests. 


GEORGE AMBROSE RIDGWAY. 

We regret to report the death, at the age of 69, of 
Mr. George Ambrose Ridgway, F.S.A.A., senior partner 
in the firm of Butterell & Ridgway, Incorporated 
Accountants, Hull, and President of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hull and District Society since its inaugura- 
tion in 1929. Mr. Ridgway’s death occurred suddenly at his 
office on February 27th last. He had been engaged in 
the accountancy profession for over half a century, and 
was admitted an Associate of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants in 1897. His daughter, Miss P. E. M. Ridgway, 
B.A., F.S.A.A., was in partnership with him for a 
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number of years. Mr. Ridgway was well known in local 
agricultural and commercial circles, being a director of 
several companies, a member of the Hull Exchange, and 
a prominent Freemason. He was for over a quarter of a 
century the Treasurer of the Constitutional Lodge, Bever- 
ley, and was Worshipful Master of that Lodge in 1903. 
He was also a member of a number of other Masonic 
Lodges, including the Incorporated Accountants’ Lodge. 
The funeral service took place at St. Augustine’s Church, 
Hull, on March Ist, and was attended by representatives 
of every sphere of local life. The firm’s practice will be 
continued by Miss Ridgway. 


DISPUTED CLAIM FOR CHARGES. 


A Question of Legal Work. 

In the Mayor’s and City of London Court before Judge F. 
Shewell Cooper, Messrs. C. A. Hannam Harris & Co., 
Accountants, 28, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., sued Mrs. 
Florence Ellen Lyall (as executrix of Mrs. L. E. Lemon, 
deceased), 23, Victoria Road, Margate, for £7 7s. balance 
of professional charges and disbursements covering a 
period from February, 1933, to January, 1935, in accord- 
ance with an itemised account. 

Mr. Cyril Alfred Hannam Harris, practising in the name 
of the plaintiff firm, said that he was appointed to advisc 
Mrs. Lemon on financial and general matters, and the first 
thing he did was to adjust an income tax claim relating to 
a trust—in connection with which £4 had been paid by 
defendant’s solicitors and credited against the account. 
As regards the balance due, the work involved included 
adjustments of rent and taxes and other matters connected 
with property, and interviews with another person who 
had previously been advising Mrs. Lemon, for which two 
guineas was charged. The further five guineas related to 
work done in connection with advice given to Mrs. Lemon 
about a County Court claim concerning rent and repairs 
and realisation of furniture belonging to a tenant of hers 
to discharge a liability in respect of arrears of rent and 
dilapidations. Witness explained to the Judge that after 
advising and investigating in regard to this matter he had 
much difficulty in impressing upon his client that it was a 
ease where solicitors and not accountants should be called 
in, and eventually he obtained instructions to arrange for 
solicitors to take the matter over, which was done. Subse- 
quently Mrs. Lemon died, but she had previously pressed 
him to send in his account, but knowing how ill she was he 
delayed doing so. When it was sent to the solicitors they 
took up the attitude that he was entitled to the £4 in 
respect of the income tax matter, but not to charges 
relating to the property and County Court claim, and they 
offered the £4 in full settlement of the whole account. 
This witness declined, but as they sent the cheque he 
accepted it “‘ on account,” and had credited it accordingly. 
Cross-examination was directed on the lines of suggesting 
that witness had gone beyond the bounds of his profession 
and undertaken work which overlapped the legal and 
surveying professions. Asked if it was usual for account- 
ants to go through leases and peruse correspondence 
relating to such matters, witness replied that occasionally 
it certainly was when advising upon financial matters 
arising out of such documents, but that if legal points alone 
were concerned he would have advised employing solici- 
tors. Pressed as to whether it was usual for an accountant 
to deal with County Court disputes, witness said that so 
far as legal advice was concerned emphatically no, but 


. if it was a question of getting into financial difficulties then 


the answer was yes ; and that in this particular case, after 
consultation with his client, he told her that it was not a 
accountant’s job and that she must go to solicitors. To 


the suggestion that all he did was to introduce the solicitors 
into the transaction, witness replied that that was entirely 
incorrect. Questioned by the Judge, witness referred to 
his detailed bill of costs as rendered to the solicitors which 
covered many items in which he assisted in various 
negotiations and interviews. 

A solicitor’s clerk only was called on behalf of defendant. 

Miss Dix, Counsel for defendant, informed the Judge 
that this case was brought by the executrix to protect the 
estate and submitted that going through a lease and such 
type of work was not proper for an accountant, but rather 
for a surveyor. His Lordship then said : “* Supposing a 
lady calls in an accountant to go through a lease, is that 
work which should be done for nothing? I dislike in- 
tensely when accountants set out to do work for which 
they are not in the least qualified, e.g., to form registered 
companies and do things of that sort—they do lots of 
things that I don’t in the least approve of—but supposing 
there is a professional man and he is called in to advise a 
client and it does not happen to be figures, is he supposed 
to do that for nothing ?”’ Counsel then said that she was 
instructed that ‘‘ Mrs. Lemon did not in fact expect to be 
charged for it,’ but was somewhat nonplussed when his 
Lordship enquired, ‘“‘Has anybody been in communica- 
tion with her in another world?” Counsel further 
suggested that the difficulty was that the previous adviser 
concerned with the interviews at issue was in Ireland, but 
his Lordship intimated that he could have been subpeenaed. 

In giving judgment, Judge Shewell Cooper said : ‘* There 
is not really any defence to this. I am not saying that the 
executrix is not justified in taking steps to protect the estate, 
but it seems to me that although it is true that solicitors 
were called in in both of these matters the plaintiff was 
called in first, and he did a good deal of work for which I 
cannot consider his charges are unreasonable ; I think they 
are quite reasonable. He did, I have not the least doubt, 
what he said he did ; he took a lot of trouble, and his fees 
seem to be to me moderate. It may be some consolation 
to the executrix to know that she is now protected by an 
order of the Court in paying this sum. There will be 
judgment for the amount claimed, with costs.” 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


April Ist. Bradford District Society. At Bradford, 
at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. R. Cleworth, 
B.A., LL.B., on “‘ The Rights and Liabilities 
of Receivers.” 

April 5th. South of England District Society. At 
Bournemouth, at 7.15 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
G. Ralph Curtis, M.Se., on ‘* Economics for 
the Man in the Street.” 

April 9th. |Devon and Cornwall District Society. At 
Plymouth, at 6.30 p.m. Lecture by Mr. 
E. Miles Taylor, F.S.A.A., F.C.A., on “ Ex- 
amination Hints and Tactics.” 

April 10th Swansea and South-West Wales District 
Society. At Swansea. Lecture by Mr. P. 5S. 
Thomas, M.A., on ‘‘ Credit and Crisis.” 

April 12th. | South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. Lecture to be arranged at Newport. 

April16th. Belfast and District Society. At Belfast. 
at 7.30 p.m. Students’ Annual Meeting. 

April 26th. | South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society. At Cardiff, Annual Dinner. 

April 29th. Belfast District Society. At Belfast, at 
7.30 p.m. Annual Meeting. 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Aubditors. 


South African (Northern) Branch. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The twelfth annual general meeting of the Branch 
was held at Johannesburg, on February 18th, 1935. 

Mr. L. A. Whiteley was in the chair, and amongst 
those present were Mr. M. Dreyer, Mr. E. C. Lowe, Mr. 
S. R. Barnes, Mr. J. A. Young, Mr. A. W. Darke, Mr. 
A. B. Ryan, Mr. H. A. Olsen, Mr. V. L. Andersson, Mr. 
J. Stewart, Mr. F. C. McConnell, Mr. N. A. Stott, Mr. G. C. 
Locke, and the Secretary, Mr. D. P. C. Blair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts for the year 1934, said :— 

The Report of the Committee and the Audited Accounts 
for the year ended December 31st, 1934, have already 
been circulated. The excess of revenue over expenditure 
for the year amounted to £135 3s. 2d., and at December 
31st, 1934, there was a total sum of £1,053 11s. 1d., with 
building societies and the bank, which reflects a very 
satisfactory financial position. 

During the period under review, five new members 
were admitted, and the membership of your Branch at 
December 31st, 1934, stood at 161, an increase of three 
as compared with the figure at the end of the previous 
year. Nineteen sets of articles were registe during 
1934, making a total of 103 clerks serving articles at 
the year’s end. 

I regret to have to report the death of a very old 
and res member of our Branch, in the person of 
Mr. Howard Pim, who had been a member of the Society 
for a great number of years. 

The results of the two examinations held during 1934 
are as under :— 


Preliminary Examination .. 11 sat, and 4 passed. 
Intermediate Examination.. 32 ,, ,, 18 ,, 
Final Examination .. .. 40 ,, ,, 22 ,,- 
Comparative percentages of passes are as follows :— 
1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 
Per Per Per Per 
cent. cent. cent. cent. 
Preliminary .. 36 60 100 100 
Intermediate .. 56 53 62 67 
ee 36 48 55 


The most significant features in connection with the 
above figures are the number of passes in the Final 
examination held in November last which constitutes a 
record in the history of this Branch, and the noticeable 
decline in the percentage of successful candidates for the 
Preliminary examination. 

The chief event of interest to accountants in South 
Africa during the year under review has been the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into the accountancy 
profession. Conflicting opinions have been placed before 
the Commission by the various Accountancy Societies in 
South Africa regarding the desirability or otherwise of 
establishing a Register of qualified Accountants, its chief 
supporters among the ised bodies being the Trans- 
vaal and the Natal Societies of Accountants and the South 
African Eastern Branch of our Society, whilst the opposi- 
tion thereto included the Cape Society of Accountants 
and the South African Western Branch of this Society. 
The opinion of your Committee on this subject was placed 
before the Commission by a delegation consisting of 
Mr. J. Stewart, Mr. M.van der S. Dreyer, Mr. D. P. C. Blair 
and myself, and, for your information, I will set out briefly 
the main points in the evidence given by our representa- 
tives. * 

As you are aware, the findings of the Commission have 
not yet been made public. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my thanks to my 
colleagues on the Committee for their support and assist- 


referred to until 


(*We think it right to reserve the of the evi 


report evidence 
we are in a position to publish the views of all the committees of Incor- 
porated Accountants in South Africa.—Eps. I.A.J.] 


ance during my term of office, and on behalf of the Com- 
mittee I should like to take this opportunity of recording 
our appreciation of the untiring and efficient service which 
our Secretary, Mr. Blair, has rendered during the past 
year. I now beg to formally move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. M. Dreyer seconded, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

There being no new nominations, the Chairman declared 
the old Committee re-elected, as follows: Mr. A. Aiken, 
Mr. M. Dreyer, Mr. A. L. Palmer, Mr. E. C. Lowe, Mr. 
L. A. Whiteley, Mr. S. R. Barnes, Mr. F. C. McConnell, 
Mr. J. Stewart and Mr. R. B. Hogg. 

Mr. A. B. Ryan was re-appointed Auditor. 

At a meeting of the Committee, held subsequently, 
Mr. M. van der S. Dreyer was elected Chairman of the 
Branch, and Mr. F. C. McConnell Vice-Chairman. 


Report of Committee. 

The Committee submit herewith the balance sheet as 
at December 31st, 1934, and the income and expenditure 
account for the year 1934. 

During the year five new members were admitted. 

The usual half-yearly examinations were held. In 
May 22 sat for the Final and 8 passed; 17 sat for the 
Intermediate and 10 passed; and 6 sat for the Pre- 
liminary and 2 passed. In November 18 sat for the 
Final and 14 passed; 15 sat for the Intermediate and 
8 passed; and 5 sat for the Preliminary and 2 passed. 
The Committee regret to report the death of Mr. Howard 
Pim. 

Under the bye-laws of the Branch all members of the 
Committee retire annually and are deemed to be nominated 
for re-election. 


District Pocieties of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


LIVERPOOL. 

On March 13th, a meeting of the Liverpool Society 
was held at Southport, on the occasion of the visit of 
Sir Thomas Keens, D.L., F.S.A.A. After addressing the 
Southport Rotary Club on “A Causerie on Men and 
Things,” Sir Thomas met members of the Liverpool 
Committee at tea and afterwards addressed a_ well 
attended meeting on “ Business Accounts and How to 
Read Them.” The Mayor of Southport (Councillor 
A. A. Ashton, J.P.) presided, supported by the President 
of the Liverpool Society (Major E. S. Goulding, O.B.E.). 
After the meeting an informal dinner was held, at which 
the guests included the Mayor of Southport, Sir Thomas 
Keens, Mr. R. Edgar Perrins, LL.M. (Town Clerk of 
Southport), Mr. R. W. Brighouse (President of the Orms- 
kirk and Southport Law Society), Mr. George Sherrington 
(President of the Southport Chamber of Trade), Mr. W. E. 
France (representing the Institute of Bankers), Mr. J. M. 
Caldwell and Mr. R. Miller (President and Hon. Secretary 
respectively of the Liverpool Branch of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries), Mr. G. A. Millward, M.A. (Head- 
master of King George V School), Mr. F. Blomley, B.Com. 
(Principal of the Southport Technical Schools), and Mr. 
C. F. Wallis (Hon. Secretary of the Southport Rotary 
Club). 


SOUTH WALES AND “MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(CARDIFF AND Newport STUDENTS’ SECTIONS.) 
The annual rugby match between the Cardiff and 
Newport Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Societies 
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took place at Basseleg, near Newport, on March 6th. 
The weather was ideal, and the ground being in good 
condition a fine open game resulted in a win for the 


Newport Students by 18 points to 11 points. 
After the match the Cardiff Students were entertained 


to tea. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 


and Qubditors. 
(Scottish Branch.) 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council have pleasure in presenting the fifty-fifth 
annual report of the Scottish Branch. 

The Council have to report that during the past year 
the membership of the Branch showed an increase. There 
was also an increase in the number of Articled Clerks, 
and in the membership of the Students’ Societies. The 
financial statement shows a substantial increase in the 
funds at the credit of the Branch. 

During the year the Glasgow Students’ Society showed 
a gratifying improvement both in attendance and in 
interest. A number of meetings were held during the 
session 1934-35, and in the latter part three very interesting 
meetings were held. 

On October 19th, 1934, a joint meeting was held of 
members of the Glasgow Students’ Society and recently 
qualified members, and at this meeting a very interesting 
address was given by the President of the Branch on 
‘** Accountants as Administrators.” At this meeting 
prizes were handed over from the W. Davidson Hall Fund 
to two candidates who had obtained Honours in the 
examinations during 1934. These were Mr. J. A. 
Mackerrell, Dundee, and Mr. William Kirkland, Strathaven. 

On December 7th, 1934, Mr. Thomas Butchart, Incor- 
porated Accountant, Edinburgh, gave an account of his 
attendance at the Post Graduate Course at Cambridge in 
July, 1934, and on February Ist, 1935, Mr. Ernest Colman, 
F.C.LS., Secretary to the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, 
Glasgow, gave an instructive address on ‘‘ The General 
Duties of a Company Secretary.” 

The Council of the Scottish Branch had also the pleasure 
of entertaining to luncheon Mr. W. Bertram Nelson, 
F.S.A.A., Liverpool, Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool 
District Society, on the occasion of his visit to Glasgow 
on February 15th, 1935, when he addressed the members 
of the Branch on ‘* The Practical Development of the 
Accountancy Profession.” 

All these meetings were highly successful and the 
various addresses were much appreciated. 

The Post Graduate Course at Cambridge in July last 
was most successful and another Course has been arranged 
for 1936. 

During the year the President represented the Branch 
at the dinner of the Institute of Accountants and Actuaries 
in Glasgow on January 22nd, 1934, and along with the 
Secretary also attended functions in connection with 
English District Societies. 

The election last November of Sir Stephen Killik, 
F.S.A.A., as Lord Mayor of London, was received by the 
Society with considerable gratification, and Sir Stephen 
was cordially congratulated on receiving this honour and 
was elected an Honorary Member of the Society. 

An important event will be celebrated during the 
current year when the Society will attain its fiftieth year, 
and the success of the proceedings has already been 
assured. 

The new building of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Commercial College was opened on October 8th, 1934. 


The Society had, in 1928, made a substantial contribution 
to the building fund of the College, and in consequence of 
an appeal by Lord Macmillan for subscriptions to found a 
library in connection with the College, the Scottish 
Council voted, on a report by the President and Secretary, 
who were guests at the opening ceremony, the sum of 
£5 5s. for the purpose. 

A careful watch has been kept on legislation affecting 
the profession and action taken where considered necessary. 

The Society’s examinations were held in Glasgow in 
May and November, 1934, and were attended by 47 
candidates, an increase of seventeen compared with the 
previous year. Of these-one Preliminary, eleven Inter. 
mediate and seven Final passed, two Intermediate 
candidates being awarded Honours. The amount of 
examination and other fees paid through the Scottish 
Branch in 1934 was £232 7s., as against £159 5s. last year. 

The Council have received a sixth payment of £4 from 
Mr. W. Davidson Hall towards the fund for prizes, &c. 
Mr. Hall has been cordially thanked for his generous 
interest in this connection, as also Mr. Walter MacGregor, 
Incorporated Accountant, Edinburgh, another member 
of the Council, who again generously gifted a sum to be 
expended in library books. 

The Scottish Branch is represented in the membership 
of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Robert T. 
Dunlop, F.S.A.A., and Mr. John A. Gough, F.S.A.A. On 
the Council of the Parent Society which meets in London, 
the President and Secretary of the Scottish Branch are 
representatives, who, in addition to the general work of 
the Council, take special cognisance of all matters affecting 
the interests of members in Scotland. 

The Council also recommend that all members of the 
Branch, and senior candidates, should be subscribers to 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, the official organ 
of the Society, the annual subscription to which is 12s. 6d. 

The members of Council who retire at this time are :— 
Mr. Walter MacGregor, Edinburgh ; Mr. D. M. Muir, 
Dunfermline ; and Mr. D. R. Matheson, Edinburgh, all- 
of whom are eligible for re-election. 

The Honorary Auditors, Mr. Robert Fraser and Mr. 
J.C. MeMurray, also retire, but are eligible for re-election. 


THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 
GOLFING SOCIETY. 


MEETINGS FOR 1935. 

Arrangements have been made to hold Spring, Sumner 
and Autumn Meetings of the Society, as follows :— 

Spring Meeting on April 25th, at Hadley Wood. 

Summer Meeting on June 29th and 30th, at Woodhall 
Spa. 

Autumn Meeting, on September 19th, at Walton Heath. 

At the Summer week-end meeting, to be held at Wood- 
hall Spa, Lincolnshire, it is hoped that members of the 
various other incorporated golfing societies throughout 
the country will be able to attend. 

The Nicholson trophy will be won on the combined 
scores for the Saturday and Sunday mornings’ rounds of 
the Summer Meeting, and the Society’s Challenge Cup 
will be won at the medal round on Saturday morning of 
the Summer Meeting. 

In addition, two matches are being arranged, one with 
the Solicitors’ Golfing Society, and the other with the 
Scottish Chartered Accountants in London. 

Membership of this Society is open to all Incorporated 
Accountants. Applications for membership should be 
made to the Hon. Secretary, Incorporated Accountants 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
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Scottish Notes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


The late Mr. David Hill Jack, J.P. 
It is with very sincere regret we have to report the 
death of Mr. D. Hill Jack, J.P., Incorporated Accountant, 
Glasgow, which took placed on the 21st ult. 


Mr. Hill Jack was a member of the Scottish Institute 
of Accountants (the Scottish Branch of the Society) for 
over half a century. He was a member of the Scottish 
Council for 34 years, President of the Branch for 27 years, 
and one of the Scottish representatives on the Council 
of the Society for about 25 years. Mr. Hill Jack was 
one of the best known accountants in the West of Scot- 
land, and besides carrying on a large accountancy practice, 
was at the head of a number of successful companies. 
A man of wide sympathies and generous disposition, he 
was active in many social services. He took a keen interest 
in the higher education of women, and founded, over 
fifty years ago, the Girls’ School Company, Limited, one of 
the largest, most successful and most progressive educa- 
tional institutions for girls in the country. Mr. Hill Jack 
was respected by everyone who knew him for his high 
character. He had been in retirement from active 
practice for some time, and passed away in his 88th year, 


Scottish Branch—Council Meeting. 
A meeting of the Council of the Scottish Branch was 


held in Glasgow on the 27th ult., Mr. J. Stewart Seggie, 
President of the Branch, in the chair. 


There were also present : Mr. E. Mortimer Brodie, Port 
Glasgow ; Mr. Wm. Houston, Mr. W. Davidson Hall, 
Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie, Mr. Robt. T. Dunlop, Mr. E. Hall 
Wight, Glasgow ; Mr. Walter MacGregor and Mr. D. R. 
Matheson, M.A., LL.B., Edinburgh; Mr. Archibald 
Macintyre, J.P., Hamilton; Mr. J. T. Morrison, J.P., 
Coatbridge ; Mr. W. J. Wood, Perth ; and Mr. James Pater- 
son, Secretary of the Branch. 


Apologies for absence were intimated from Dr. John 
Bell, Mr. John A. Gough, Glasgow ; and Mr. Donald M. 
Muir, Dunfermline. 


The Chairman referred in appropriate terms to the loss 
sustained by the Society, and especially the Scottish 
Branch, by the death of Mr. D. Hill Jack, J.P., Glasgow. 
It was resolved to record in the minutes their deep sense 
of loss, their sincere appreciation of the valuable services 
given for many years on behalf of the Society and Scottish 
Branch and that an excerpt be sent to Mr. Wm. Hill Jack. 


Reports were given as to various matters affecting the 
profession and particularly the members in Scotland. A 
number of applications for membership were submitted 
and remitted to the Examination and Membership Com- 
mittee to be dealt with. 


At the conclusion of the Council meeting Mr. 
Robert T. Dunlop, Glasgow, was, on the motion 
of the Chairman, uaanimously elected President of the 
Branch, and Dr. John Bell, Mr. W. Davidson Hall 
and Mr. D. R. Matheson, M.A., LL.B., were elected Vice- 
Presidents of the Branch for the ensuing year. 


Scottish Branch—Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Scottish Branch was held in 
Glasgow on the 27th ult., the President, Mr. J. Stewart 
Seggie, occupying the chair. There was a very full 
attendance of members of the Branch. 


A number of apologies for absence were intimated. 


Before commencing the business of the meeting the 
Chairman referred to the death last week of Mr. D. Hill 
Jack, who was one of the oldest members of the Society, 
having been elected a member of the Scottish Institute 
fifty-three years ago. He asked the members to signify 
their respect for his memory by upstanding. 

The approval of the report and accounts was moved by 
the Chairman, who pointed out that there was an increase 
of members, an increase in the Student societies, and an 
increase in the funds at the credit of the Branch. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. R. T. Dunlop, and 
unanimously agreed to. 


The retiring Members of Council, Mr. Walter 
MacGregor and Mr. D. R. Matheson, Edinburgh, and 
Mr. D. M. Muir, Dunfermline, were re-appointed, 
and the retiring auditors, Mr. Robert Fraser, Glasgow, 
and Mr. J. C. McMurray, Kilmarnock, were re-elected. 


Mr. Robert T. Dunlop and Mr. James Paterson, were 
elected members of the London Council. 


The Chairman stated that for personal reasons he had 
decided to retire from the Presidency, and this also carried 
with it his retiral from the representation of the Scottish 
Branch on the London Council. He had nominated 
Mr. Dunlop to succeed him as President, and this had been 
unanimously approved by the Council. He had enjoyed 
every minute of the time he had given to the duties of 
President of the Scottish Branch and on the London 
Council, and he thanked the members of Council and the 
Secretary for the support and assistance he had received. 


Mr. Dunlop in accepting office, moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Seggie for his services to the Scottish Branch. 

On the motion of Mr. Mortimer Brodie a special vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Secretary, Mr. James Paterson, 
for his very successful arrangements for the meetings last 
year, particularly those of the younger members, and for 
his constant attention to the work of the Branch. 


The Officers’ Association, 

We are requested to state that the address of the 
clothing store maintained by the Officers’ Association, to 
which reference was made in our March issue, is 8, Eaton 
Square, London, S.W.1, where gifts may be sent. 


Company Meeting Reports. 

The Daily Telegraph has published in book form a 
reprint of the reports of Company Meetings which 
appeared in that newspaper during the second half 
of the year 1984. The price of the publication, which 
is neatly bound in cloth, is 21s. 


a 


Lord Plender, F.C.A., has consented to accept the 
Chairmanship of the Governing Body of the City of 
London College, rendered vacant by the death of Sir 
Arthur Maxwell, K.C.B. 
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Rotes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1925) 2 K.B. :— 

T.L.R., Times Law Reports ; The Times, The Times 
Newspaper; L.J., Law Journal; L.J.N., Law Journal 
Newspaper ; L.T., Law Times ; L.T.N., Law Times 
Newspaper ; S.J., Solicitors’ Journal ; W.N., Weekly 
Notes ; S.C., Session Cases (Scotland) ; S.L.T., Scots 
‘Law Times ; 1.L.T., Irish Law Times ; J.P., Justice of 
the Peace (England) ; L.G.R., Knight’s Local Govern- 
oe Reports ; B. & C.R., Bankruptcy and Company 
‘ases. 
The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., 
House of Lords ; A.C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and 
Privy Council ); C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery 
Division; K.B., King’s Bench Division; P., Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division ; C.S., Court of Session 
(Scotland) ; J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench or Chancery) ; 
L.J., Lord Justice ; L.C., Lord Chancellor ; M.R., Master 
of the Rolls; N.I., Northern Ireland; P., President of 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty.] 


COMPANY LAW. 
Elliot v. J. W. Mackie. 
Rectification of Register. 

Articles provided that qualification shares of a director 
should be held “ in his own name and right.” A director 
was registered as individual holder of shares by virtue of 
a transfer which was a nominal transfer to the transferee 
in order to enable him to qualify as a director, the beneficial 
interest remaining in the transferor. 

The Court of Session refused a petition for rectification 
of the register on the ground that shares held by a trustee 
are held in his own name and right ; and also on the 
ground that the transferee was in any event entitled to 
have the transfer registered. 

C.S. ; 1935, S.L.T., 27.) 


EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUST. 
Forster v. Williams Deacon’s Bank. 
Trustee’s Power to Charge for Services. 

A corporation entitled to act as a custodian trustee 
was appointed by deed to the offices of sole enone ome | 
trustee and custodian trustee of a will which contain 
no power for any trustee to charge for his services as 
trustee. Power to charge for services as custodian trustee 
such fees as the Public Trustee could charge “ if he were 
ra trustee of the said will’? was given by the 


It was held that the corporation was not entitled to 
charge for its service as custodian trustee under sect. 4 
(3) of the Public Trustee Act, 1906. 

(C.A. ; (1935) 51 T.L.R., 254.) 


Elliot v. Joicey. 
Death of Child Leaving Issue en ventre sa mére. 

A posthumous child born alive of A is not, in the 
ordinary meaning of the words, issue “ surviving” A 
at the date of his death, and, therefore, funds given by 
will to A if he leaves ‘** any issue him surviving ” do not 
under the will form part of A’s estate. There being no 
direct benefit to the issue by the will, the fictional con- 
struction that the issue is “‘ surviving” at the date of the 
event specified does not apply. 

(H.L. ; (1935) 51 T.L.R., 261.) 


INSOLVENCY. 
‘In Re Coombes. 
First and Second Bankruptcy Debts. 
The debtor was adjudicated bankrupt in 1907, and the 
Official Receiver became trustee. Debts to the amount of 


£774 18s. 9d. were admitted and further amounts of 
£358 4s. 8d. were stated by the debtor to be owing by 
him, but the creditors did not prove for them believing 
that there were no assets and they would get no dividend. 
He was again adjudicated bankrupt in 1934, and the 
trustee in the first bankruptcy proved for £1,133 3s. 5d., 
being the amount of debts proved and not proved. The 
question was whether the claim as to £358 4s. 8d. came 
within the words ‘** provable against the property of the 
bankrupt in that (the first) bankruptcy ” of sect. 3 (1) 
of the Bankruptcy Act, 1926. 

It was held that ‘* provable ** meant properly provable, 
and did not include debts which it was suggested might 
be proved. These debts were, therefore, not to be in- 
cluded, but some of those creditors might be in a position 
to prove them later. Proof should be admitted for 
£774 18s. 9d. without prejudice to the right of the Official 
Receiver to amend his proof in the second bankruptcy 
if and when further debts were admitted by him in the 
first bankruptcy, but so as not to disturb any dividends 
already paid. 


(Ch. ; (1985) L.N.J., 179.) 


In Re Lovegrove ; Ex Parte G. Lovegrove & Co. 
Bill of Sale. 

To enable a manufacturer to obtain finance a company 
was incorporated which entered into an agreement with 
the manufacturer whereby the company agreed to buy 
from him for cash all goods manufactured by him which 
the company might require for its business, and for which 
he had obtained orders from his customers, at prices 
which were to be 10 per cent. less than the prices the 
customers had agreed to pay, the company then re- 
selling the goods to the customers and receiving payment 
in full at the due date. The agreement further provided 
that during its currency the manufacturer should not sell 
goods to any persons other than the company; that 
the manufacturer should pay the company if any customer 
failed to do so; and that the company should not make 
a profit of more than £2,500 in any one year out of the 
working of the agreement. Some months after the date 
of the agreement the manufacturer was adjudicated a 
bankrupt. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal, reversing the 
decision of Farwell (J.) (see Incorporated Accountants 
Journal, February, 1935, at page 192), that the agree- 
ment was not void against the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the manufacturer either as being a bill of sale, or an 
assignment of book debts within sect. 43 of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1914. 

(C.A. ; (1985) 51 L.T.R., 248.) 


REVENUE. 
Carnarvon v. Inland Revenue. 
Loan for Insurance Premium. 

Singleton (J.) held that where the premium on a single 
premium policy is partly provided by a loan from the 
insurers, and interest on the loan is to be capitalised if 
not paid, the amount so capitalised is for sur-tax purposes 
to be treated as having been paid by the policy holder. 

(K.B.; (1935) L.J.N., 134.) 


’ Rye & Eyre v. Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
The House of Lords held that the solicitors of a person 
liable to pay royalties to the foreign owners of a copy- 
right who make such payment on behalf of their client, 
are persons “through whom” the payment is made ; 
and they are accordingly assessable to income tax in 
respect of it, and should deduct such tax before making 


the payment. 
(H.L. ; (1935) L.J.N., 190.) 
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